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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Voice of Peter 
K VERY pronouncement of the Holy Father’s—and 


how many and how helpful they have been !—has been 

instinct with the optimism of the Christian, who knows 
that the world is in the hands of God and that even the free- 
dom which the wicked so fearfully misuse works somehow 
under Providence ultimately to good. Speaking to a pilgrim- 
age of the Catholic Youth of Germany, last November, the 
Pope said : ‘‘We are by temperament and by will optimistic.” 
Yet when the Catholic world waited expectant, at the end of 
the year, for some inspired utterance on world affairs, and 
especially on the urgent question of international peace, his 
Holiness preferred to remain silent, judging that the various 
Governments were, at the moment, too pre-occupied, each 
with its own narrow nationalistic interests, to heed the advice 
of the oldest Sovereignty of them all. The man-made Leagues 
and Covenants, uncemented by a common moral ideal, are 
in danger of crumbling, yet not a statesman of them all has 
the sense to see that, unless the Christian morality which the 
Pope represents enters into the substance of their plans, they 
are doomed to failure. The prudence of the flesh, ‘‘en- 
lightened selfishness,’’ as it is called, is not enough to induce 
the bulk of men to forgo immediate for future advantage, nor 
to subordinate personal good to the common. Unless the 
Lord has a hand in constructing and defending the stable 
Civilization they desire, the efforts of men are vain. 


Need of a Proclamation on Peace 


O, owing to the present deafness of the world, the Church 
has to wait for more detailed guidance from its Head on 
the momentous question of the future of Peace. No doubt, 
the Christian ethics of the matter can be discovered by the 
seeker in many incidental Papal utterances, but the very fact 
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that not all Catholics deserve the name of peace-makers and 
that many are so entangled in wrong ideas of patriotic duty 
as actually to oppose the world’s aspirations towards peace, 
shows that not all have had their duty brought home to them. 
To say that a Catholic by Faith and profession is a pacifist 
is simply to say that he puts the exercise of justice and charity 
before any personal or national demands. The existence of 
false pacifists and bogus peace associations should suggest 
only a more determined effort to put forward true views, not 
a despairing abandonment of the Christian ideal. We have 
often urged that it is the duty of Catholics, in this, the most 
important matter that concerns man on earth, to supply the 
inspiration, the moral basis and the guidance necessary to 
bring about the Peace of Christ in His kingdom of this 
world. No one should be apathetic in face of this clear call 
of Faith, still less hostile to it. Enemies of the Christian 
name, like the Communists, have already got their Com- 
munist Youth International; the dissident Christian sects 
have a World Alliance of the Y.M.C.A.: given a clear and 
consistent grasp of the Catholic teaching regarding war, a 
Catholic Peace International would be already in being, only 
needing organization to make it all powerful. An approach 
to this united attitude inspired by unity of belief, has already 
been made by the formation in 1920 of ‘‘The World League 
of Catholic Youth,’’ which came momentarily into our ken 
in this country when it held its fifth annual Conference at 
Oxford in August, 1925. But, although vigorous on the 
Continent where it does much to break down national pre- 
judices, this union, which aims at forming an élite of edu- 
cated young Catholics, pledged to work for international co- 
operation on Christian lines, has not yet struck root in our 
midst. We know not of what spirit we are. 


The Exorcism of International Fear 


ORD HOWARD, in his admirable pamphlet, ‘‘The 

Prevention of War by Collective Action,’’ which has 
made a profound impression and given new hope to the Peace 
Movement, diagnoses the causes of the world’s unrest in a 
single sentence—‘‘This disease [crippling both the Economic 
and the Disarmament Conferences] is lack of confidence in 
the maintenance of peace by means of the peaceful and legal 
settlement of all international disputes.’’ In other words, 
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the nations don’t trust one another to observe justice in their 
mutual dealings and rely instead on the ability to gain their 
objects by force. They walk in fear of one another. Now 
fear is the result of the prospect of serious and not easily 
avoidable danger, of having in view something hostile with 
power to hurt, of seeing in one’s neighbour a union both of 
strength and ill-will. In every civilized community, fear 
is banished by reliance on law enforced by common action. 
A community is, in fact, civilized, in proportion as its mem- 
bers have rejected the means, because they are free from the 
need, of self-defence. Fear between nations can be got rid 
of only by the same means, and, until it is banished, the 
world is not wholly civilized. Disarmament is both a measure 
and a test of civilization. Armaments only increase fear and 
mistrust. Making oneself too strong to be attacked or co- 
erced is in effect to put oneself above the law and to deny 
their rightful safety to others. It would be surely a better 
way to peace to make oneself too weak to attack, provided 
always the process is universa!. It is a purblind pagan who 
writes, ‘I am for force, because in force I see strength, and in 
strength the eternal mother of rights.’’ The phrase, and it is 
not a quotation, occurs in Herr Hitler’s ‘‘Mein Kampf,”’’ one 
of the many windy sayings which that author must retract, 
before he becomes a Christian statesman. 


Re-armament in the Air 


CCORDINGLY we can only regard the present ten- 
dency to increase armaments, which has affected even 
minor Powers such as Switzerland and Denmark, as a relapse 
towards savagery, a reliance on force rather than law, an aban- 
donment of that common effort for a common good which 
should be the mark of civilized man, singly or in community. 
The process is, of course, encouraged by those who individu- 
ally profit by it, amongst whom are some of the public men 
actually employed in the Government, or otherwise in influen- 
tial positions.’ Fear is defined in Scripture (Wisdom xvii, 11) 
as “‘the abandonment of the support of reason,’’ and here 
avarice comes in to stimulate further fear. There has been no 
justifiable war, except, perhaps, the Chinese resistance to 
Japan’s aggression, since the Armistice, yet millions of 
1 Details are given, from sources open to the public, in ‘‘The Secret Inter- 


national,’’ (fifth impression), which also records that some holders of ‘‘War- 
Stock’’ in the Government had since got rid of their holdings. 
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pounds have been made by the war-traders in the New World 
and the Old in supplying armaments to unrighteous belliger- 
ents, or adding to the equipment of those who have solemnly 
renounced warfare as an anachronism in a purified world. Yet 
no reasonable man but would subscribe to the late Lord Grey’s 
deliberate conclusion regarding the pre-war period—‘‘ Arma- 
ments were intended to produce a sense of security in each 
nation—that was the justification put forward in defence of 
them. What they really did was to produce fear in every- 
body.’’ There would be no security in individual States, un- 
less the citizens were forbidden, except under strict licence, to 
carry arms. Nevertheless, we are being urged, even by those 
who see clearly what an armament-race means, to go on build- 
ing aircraft, for instance, until we are at least equal in that arm 
to any other Power, whilst at the same time our manufac- 
tories are constantly supplying foreign nations with military 
planes. How are we to persuade Germany to remain un- 
armed in the air, if this policy is pursued and the aircraft 
factories further stimulated? The ‘‘Secret International,” 
which, indeed, makes no secret of it, is at its old game of pro- 
viding the means of war to every side indifferently. It is 
misleading to say that until we have moral disarmament—the 
effective renouncing of all desire and purpose to secure our 
rights by an appeal to forcé—we cannot afford to disarm 
materially. The fact is that the two processes must be 
simultaneous, for each helps the other. Material disarma- 
ment is both a sign and a source of goodwill, and the more 
thorough it becomes, the more peaceful will be the inter- 
national atmosphere. 


Security and Equality 

EANWHILE, the resumption of the actual Confer- 

ence hangs fire, pending the result of the negotiations 
between France and Germany. The former is anxious to 
avoid any diminution in her present security, the latter in- 
sistently claims instant and practical recognition of her inter- 
national equality. In the circumstances, the other nations can- 
not any longer refuse that recognition promised more than 
a year ago, for the simple reason that they have no means at 
the moment of preventing Germany from assuming and act- 
ing on it. She can no longer be coerced: she can only be 
persuaded. The other nations are no longer justified in deny- 
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ing to her what they themselves claim—the right to re-arm 
to the point demanded by her security—a point which is 
determined by the extent of her neighbours’ means of aggres- 
sion. The victors (so to call them) in the world-war, have 
brought this untoward result upon themselves, through their 
foolish pursuit of two incompatible ideals—security based on 
force, and security based on a common repudiation of force : 
in theory, they professed to seek the latter: in practice, they 
sought the former. The only way now left of avoiding the 
repetition of the armaments-race, the outcome of which is war, 
is for each country to apply to itself the disarmament scheme 
which they so carefully devised to make Germany incapable 
of aggression, or at least something resembling it. Security 
resting on predominance in arms is no longer possible. The 
British Draft, still under discussion and accepted in principle 
by Germany, should manifestly be pushed through with all 
speed. There is still enough vitality left in the League, which 
after all is what its members make it, to secure this genuine 
advance—the beginning itself of better things—and, two 
years after its inception, the Disarmament Conference may 
yet begin to yield substantial fruit. 


International Law and its Sanctions 


HERE is a dispute amongst those who are working for 

international peace similar to that which exists between 
temperance advocates, some of whom think strong drink a 
malum in se and, therefore, to be banned by force, whilst 
others, recognizing the abuse, hold the use to be lawful. Some 
pacifists, in other words, maintain that to try to create inter- 
national peace by arranging that its violator should be physi- 
cally constrained or penalized, is a casting out of Satan by 
means of Beelzebub. Others, more logically, realize that, 
so long as men are endowed with freedom, there must be some 
penalty for its abuse. God Himself ultimately enforces His 
law with severe and inevitable sanctions, claiming obedience 
from motives of fear as well as of love. Consequently, unless 
an unjust aggressor is checked by the prospect of punishment, 
peace will never be secure against wanton disturbance. There 
is nothing wrong or inconsistent in the idea of an international 
police-force, however difficult it may be to realize it in the 
present imperfect development of the international Commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, by the method suggested by Lord Howard 
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of Penrith, in the striking pamphlet mentioned above,’ all 
pacifists can join forces, for what he suggests, whether as a 
deterrent or a penalty, for a member of the community of 
nations who unjustly disturbs the common peace by armed 
violence, is merely that he should be sent to Coventry by the 
rest—subjected, that is, to such a complete financial -and 
economic boycott as will speedily turn him from his evil ways, 
Not a warship need be moved, not a regiment set marching, 
not a bomb be dropped from the air. International public 
opinion, refusing any dealings with an offender against inter- 
national comity, would be enough to check or reform the male- 
volent. As we have already said, this proposal is, in effect, 
a setting of Mammon against Mars, a dissolution of a partner- 
ship fraught with ruin to mankind. If. Mammon, i.e., the 
business-world generally, can be brought to see that the pre- 
vention of a great war would more than abundantly com- 
pensate for the temporary sacrifices—loss of markets, weaken- 
ing of securities, and so forth—involved in the process of 
ostracism, the campaign would be easily won. For the cer- 
tainty of such a boycott would be an effective deterrent to the 
most ill-conditioned and foolhardy. 


Church and State in Germany 


VEN a nation like Germany, whose Government is at 

the moment pursuing an end opposed to international 
harmony by methods which are largely immoral, and seems 
to have the support of a majority of its citizens, would be 
powerless in face of such a threat. It is not easy to speak 
with any certainty about a country where the free expression 
of public opinion is no longer permitted, and we must be- 
ware of considering, as we were apt to do before the war, the 
whole people as at one with their rulers. One-third of the 
population is Catholic, and, if any of these are convinced 
Nazis, their adhesion must be qualified by many radical re- 
servations. No member of the universal Church can uphold 
an abominable racial arrogance which is the antithesis of 
Christianity, and a narrow nationalism which puts an earthly 
ideal in the place of that envisaged by his Faith. And there 
must be millions of others, now silenced, but too well edu- 
cated to be carried away by baseless historical deductions, and 


1 To be obtained, we are told, for 2$d. post free, from ‘‘The Friends of 
Europe,”’ 97 St. Stephen’s House, Embankment, S.W. 1. 
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too independent of spirit not to repudiate the unwarrantable 
tyranny of the totalitarian State. Happily, Catholics have 
found a champion in Cardinal von Faulhaber, who, in a series 
of sermons, has upheld ‘‘the supremacy of the spiritual’’ with 
apostolic boldness and, much more unexpectedly, in the 
United Lutheran Church—the twenty-eight separated Con- 
gregations which the Government ‘“‘persuaded’’ to fuse into 
one—which has, although accustomed to much State inter- 
ference, very widely resented the attempt to make it a depart- 
ment of the Nazi State, and to confine its pastorate to 
‘“‘Aryans.’’ Moreover, a considerable number of ministers 
have been thrown into opposition by the attempt of a neo- 
pagan sect called ‘‘German Christians’ to scrap the Old 
Testament and the Atonement, and revert to tribal worship.’ 
It would seem that Germany is on the eve of a new Kultur- 
kampf in which Catholics and Protestants alike will be united, 
in defence of fundamental Christian doctrines and ecclesias- 
tical freedom. 


The Death of Lord Halifax 


HE recent death at a venerable age of Lord Halifax, 

who for more than two generations led his fellow Angli- 
cans to a fuller realization of the implications of Christianity 
and who was a strenuous upholder of the sacramental ideal, 
and an uncompromising opponent of all that he found lax in 
the belief and practice of his communion, vividly illustrates 
the gratuitousness of the gift of Faith. If it could be won by 
mere merit, who could have a better claim to it than this exem- 
plary Christian whose whole long life was a standing witness 
to the duty of serving Christ and His Church? And who 
could have had better opportunities, from his constant and 
cordial intercourse with Catholics, of learning the true nature 
of that Church? Yet the mysterious Providence of God 
allowed him to die outside her visible Fold, so many members 
of which he shamed by his fidelity to the light which was 
his. His life, indeed, was a reproach to those multitudes 
of the ‘Church Dormant’’ who take little stock of the Pearl 
of Great Price, and allow their one Talent to rust unused. 


1 Does Dean Inge, who, in a recent lecture to the Classical Association said, 
in apparent allusion to the inspired Book of Psalms, that we, in our places 
of worship, are still ‘‘repeating extracts from the ferociously patriotic litera- 
ture of an ancient Bedouin tribe,’’ realize how very ‘‘German Christian’’ he is? 
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Opportune, Importune 


F to a man like Lord Halifax, both learned and zealous, 

an obvious truth like the essential unity and uniqueness 
of the Church of Christ, the utter impossibility of Christ being 
“‘divided,’’ could remain to the end uncertain and obscure, 
what wonder that so many of his co-religionists remain vic- 
tims to a lasting inability to see the City set upon a Hill! 
Accordingly, it is the more incumbent on us to whom that 
truth, on every ground of evidence intrinsic and extrinsic, 
rational and historical, is so plain, to continue the task, be- 
gun in the very earliest Christian writings, St. Paul’s 
Epistles, of demonstrating those necessary characteristics 
of the Church, and the baselessness of the claims of those 
*‘Churches’’ which do not possess them. To remain silent, 
not to preach the truth, opportune, importune, would be 
precisely to bury the Talent entrusted to us. Wherefore we 
make no excuse for referring to what might otherwise be con- 
sidered a domestic trouble in Anglicanism—the dispute 
between Lord Hugh Cecil and the Bishop of Liverpool, re- 
garding the practice in the latter’s diocese of allowing Non- 
conformists to preach in Anglican pulpits. It is a striking 
example of the ‘‘clash of incompatible principles,’’ inherent 
in the Anglican system and destructive of its claims to be 
Christ’s Church to which we have frequently called attention.’ 
If the Anglican communion is what Lord Hugh Cecil as- 
sumes it to be—a body with a definite creed, which is uni- 
versally held and can be authoritatively expounded—then 
he is wholly in the right in objecting to a non-Christian ad- 
dressing Anglican congregations. But how can he say that 
the divinity of Christ is a necessary tenet of Anglicanism, 
when so large and influential a body of Churchmen, repre- 
sented by Bishop Barnes and Dr. Major, are allowed to 
teach doctrines incompatible with that belief? How can he 
fix ‘‘the limits of toleration’? in a community, wherein an 
ecclesiastical commission has been engaged for over ten years 
in trying to determine, hitherto without success, what is An- 
glican doctrine? How can he reproach as abetting heresy 
a Bishop who not so long ago declared, to a Students’ Con- 
ference of all denominations (December, 1928)—‘‘I should like 
to go a step further [than an interchange of pulpits] and see 
an interchange of worship. I can see no harm, and I can 


1 See especially ‘‘The Clash of Principles in Anglicanism,’’ THe MONTH, 
May—August, 1930: articles occasioned by the Prayer Book Controversy. 
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see much good, in a man belonging, as it were, to two or 
more Churches at the same time’? Lord Hugh’s action has 
of course been the occasion of a vehement newspaper debate 
—Liverpool is only one of several dioceses where interchange 
of pulpits is allowed—and in due course the higher Anglican 
authorities will sit in judgment on the case. But he is surely 
belated in his fear expressed in a letter to the Bishop, lest 
an unsatisfactory result would cause Catholics to think ill of 
the Establishment’s power to teach and to rule. Catholics, 
all along from Elizabeth’s days, have never been able to dis- 
cover in the Church she founded any claim to enforce belief in 
any Christian doctrine. She, no doubt, has too much respect 
for the rights of the individual conscience to say—‘‘He that 
believeth not shall be condemned’’ ! 


Anglican “* Beati ” 

E may mention as another example of characteristic 

Anglican want of discipline, this time at the other ex- 
treme, the issue, on occasion of the Centenary of the Oxford 
Movement, of a Supplementary Missal containing the ‘‘Pro- 
per of Masses in commemoration of Thirty-Nine Beati of the 
Anglican Communion,’’ which, though dedicated ‘‘to the 
Bishops of the world-wide English Church,”’ is not published 
with any episcopal sanction. This enterprise is justified by 
the author on the grounds that ‘‘in the modern Church of 
England all important revivals are initiated by Parish Priests 
and carried through an experimental stage, until they take 
root in custom and are eventually endorsed by constituted 
authority.’ Moreover, in assigning the title ‘‘Beati’’ to these 
thirty-nine excellent Anglicans—an odd number in both 
senses—the author declares, ‘‘we do not in any way anticipate 
the final judgment of the whole Church, but, in the peculiar 
circumstances of our local Church, we salute them as Blessed 
under the indirect authority of widespread appreciation of 
their devout and saintly lives, a national valuation which is a 
veritable Vox Ecclesiae.’’ We can only admire this cour- 
ageous individual effort which, dispensing with God’s witness 
in the form of miracles, and any ecclesiastical authority what- 
ever, aims at securing for Anglicanism that visible Note of 
Holiness, which the true Church possesses in the lengthening 
roll of her canonized children. Moreover, we have no wish to 
deny the personal piety of the worthies here commemorated, 
from the ‘‘Blessed Richard Church, Priest and Confessor,’’ 
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to the ‘‘Blessed Priscilla Sellon, Virgin,’’ but we can well 
agree with the author that ‘‘every one of these thirty-nine men 
and women would have been shocked if they had known that 
they were to be included in this list,’’ although not more 
shocked than most of the living prelates to whom, without 
their permission, the book is dedicated. 


America “recognizes” the Soviets 

HERE is not much unanimity amongst American 

Catholics regarding the wisdom of the President’s ‘‘re- 
cognition’’ of Soviet Russia. Before it took place, Chris- 
tian sentiment in the States was generally against it. To 
recognize a State which does not recognize God is, in a sense, 
to banish God from international dealings; just when the 
world most desperately needs His return. There are still 
those who think that this consequence outweighs whatever 
advantages may be reaped from the resumption of diplo- 
matic intercourse, and that no real good can ever come from 
ignoring the rights of God. Others, more optimistic, point 
out that the President, a sincere Christian, has secured full 
religious liberty in Russia, for American citizens at least, and 
thus has established a valuable precedent, which other 
Governments, nominally Christian, can invoke if they will. 
Our rulers, for instance, showed themselves very keen about 
the legal rights of certain nationals in Russian employ, but 
they have not so far stipulated that their religious rights 
should be respected. Yet, as Father Thorning points out in a 
valuable article in America (December 2nd), ‘‘the actual prac- 
tice of religious worship by French, British, Italian, German 
and American citizens in Russia would be a constant, if not 
daily, reminder of man’s clear duty to his Creator.’ The 
President has also secured a guarantee that the subversive 
operations of the Third International should be banished from 
American soil. If we mistake not, that same guarantee ap- 
pears in this country’s agreements with the Soviets; only it 
is not carried out: the Russian Government when brought 
to book is wont to disclaim all responsibility for the Third 
International. We hope that the American President will 
show more strength of purpose in keeping the slippery 
Soviets to their bond than our ill-advised and divided rulers 
have managed to exhibit. As is pointed out in the New 
York Times (December 6th) M. Litvinov even before he left 
the States denied that he had made any concessions in reli- 
gious matters. 
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The Ter-Centenary of Maryland 

HE “Pilgrim Fathers,’’ who landed on Plymouth Rock, 
Teas the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ in December, 1620, have bulked 
so largely in history as somewhat to obscure the fortunes of a 
more numerous and quite as important a band of settlers, 
under Catholic leadership, who followed them thirteen years 
later in the ‘‘Ark’’ and the ‘‘Dove,”’ and, after a four-months 
voyage, founded the colony of Maryland. These latter took 
on board at Cowes’ two Jesuit missionaries, one of whom, 
Father Andrew White, has left a description of the voyage 
and of the settlement, which latter speedily became almost 
wholly Catholic, through the conversion both of the aborigines 
and of many of the Protestants amongst the original settlers. 
It is to the credit of this Catholic body that, at a time when 
the spirit was almost wholly unknown, it both practised and 
enacted religious toleration. The Toleration Act of 1649 was 
but the legal embodiment of the colony’s attitude from the 
first. Father White, who established his Order in Maryland, 
said Mass for the first time in the colony on March 25, 1634, 
and we understand that the Maryland-New York Province of 
the Society, one of the seven into which the Order has ex- 
panded in the free atmosphere of the States, will celebrate its 
foundation on that date. The ‘‘apostle of Maryland’’ was a 
Londoner by birth, and had the singular experience of being 
captured, in 1644, by his heretical fellow-countrymen in Vir- 
ginia, a thoroughly Church of England and fanatically in- 
tolerant colony, sent by force back into England and then 
tried for his life under the penal statute of 27 Eliz., because, 
being a priest, he had dared to enter that Protestant country. 
His plea in defence was obvious, he had not wanted to revisit 
England, and he was acquitted and banished to Belgium. He 
died finally in Hampshire, in spite of all statutes, in 1656. 


Reparation for National Apostasy 


N excellent suggestion has been made (in the Universe, 
September 15, 1933) that English Catholics should, in 

this fourth centenary of Henry VIII’s breach with Rome 
—the Royal Supremacy Act was passed by Parliament in 
November, 1534—make a pilgrimage to Our Lady’s old and 
1A commemorative plaque, recording the departure of the expedition, was 


unveiled at Cowes on November 22nd last year, by representatives of the State 
of Maryland. 
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celebrated shrine at Walsingham, in Norfolk, as an act of 
national reparation for the national apostasy four centuries 
ago. There is a sense in which the repudiation, under 
Henry, of Papal allegiance by the representatives of Church 
and State may rightly be styled apostasy, but it is not the 
theological meaning of the word. An apostate is one who 
gives up the Faith, but one can hardly say that the English 
nation lost its Catholic belief in 1534, by acquiescing in 
Henry’s tyrannical measures: even under Elizabeth, when 
Catholicism died out amongst the people as a whole, it was 
rather through spiritual inanition than by any corporate act. 
Those of Henry’s subjects who took the oath of Royal 
Supremacy became indeed schismatics, but the nation was 
restored to Catholic unity under Mary. - To stress the date 
1534 unduly might obscure the historical facts, which many 
Protestants agree to ignore. It was in 1559 that, by the estab- 
lishment of the ‘‘new religion’’ to be the creed and church 
of the English, the nation began to be definitely Protestant 
—a gradual and hidden process which would make it im- 
possible to fix the first year when one could say—‘‘This is 
a Protestant people.’’ But its Church was non-Catholic from 
the start and, in spite of phenomena like the Oxford Move- 
ment, has now become much more heretical than when it 
started. On the other hand, by undergoing three centuries 
of persecution and outlawry, the Catholic remnant has per- 
formed ample penance for the sins of its forefathers and its 
growth in numbers, activity and influence ever since Eman- 
cipation has done something to remove the reproach of heresy 
from the nation as a whole. Accordingly, so long as the 
sequence of historical facts, which the common but ill- 
informed habit of regarding Henry as the founder of Angli- 
canism tends to put out of sight, is kept in mind, it cannot 
but be helpful to make reparation for 1534 in the way pro- 
posed. At the same time we may claim that we have already 
begun to do so. For by a happy coincidence the Holy Year 
overlaps the quatercentenary and, by flocking in loyal pil- 
grimage to Rome as they are doing, in numbers which ex- 
cite the admiration of the Holy Father, English Catholics 
are reversing in the most direct fashion the insolent and un- 
Christian revolt of the impious Tudor. 
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THE MIND OF THE “NATIVE” 


T is comforting to observe the rapid development of the 

training given to those whose vocation it is to preach the 

Faith among Native peoples. I must say at once that I 
am trying to avoid so far as possible the expression ‘‘foreign 
missions,’’ for reasons not unconnected with the subject of 
this article, but it is very hard to find a substitute. The 
reasons for avoiding the word ‘‘foreign’’ are, first, that we 
ourselves appear to dislike it because we, insular folk, always 
do tend to dislike anything ‘‘foreign’’ ; and as for the litera- 
ture connected with the missions, it is notorious how poor a 
sale it finds amongst us, though the reasons for that go 
deeper. But, looking towards the missions themselves, the 
word inevitably suggests to us that we Europeans are a sort 
of fixed and natural centre; that a missionary is an exile; that 
even in the mission-field the Native is a Foreigner: and so, 
even Catholics may succumb to the temptation to Euro- 
peanize, if not to Gallicize or Anglicize. Till recently, 
Governments have been only too glad when missionaries did 
so, because it seemed to assist an easier subjugation of those 
living in the colony or sphere of influence. As a matter of 
fact, just the opposite has happened: for, in proportion as 
we have taught Natives to become like us, the more has their 
own sense of race and nationality developed ; the angrier they 
are when they are prevented from obtaining what they hold 
to be advantages, e.g., secular education; the less prepared 
are they to be for ever ‘‘bossed.’’ Nowadays, at any rate 
where modern English rule prevails, there will be at least a 
lot of talk about developing the Native along his own lines, 
i.e., first understanding his mind, so as to know the origin of 
his customs and become able to select, modify, develop, elim- 
inate. Hence, even the secular Governments attend far more 
to the mind than they used to. Without going too far back in 
the history of Catholic missions, no further, for example, 
than the fifteenth century, we can perhaps risk affirming that 
at first the idea of preparing the missionary hardly existed. 
Men were often sent off at a moment’s notice; and, if they 
were held up in Europe, usually devoted their time to doing 
good where they were. Sometimes they made a beginning 
by learning the language of the people to whom they were 
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destined; but often they could not do even that, for it was 
still unknown or hardly known. In fact, there was very little 
preparation that most of them could do, simply because they 
were to be pioneers. 

But it is hard to refrain from surmising that they were 
largely under the spell of the idea that they were in sole pos- 
session of the supreme treasure, Faith, and that the pagan 
world had none of it. They would have simply to give; the 
pagan, simply to receive. In so far as it occurred to a be- 
lieving European that the Native had a mind of his own, he 
would have considered it a wrong mind, requiring to be cor- 
rected at best, or indeed, to have a different sort of mind sub- 
stituted for it. The doctrine of the Seed-Word scattered 
throughout mankind, of which St. Justin made so much use, 
was no longer, | think, prominent. However, the missionaries 
learnt a great deal on the spot; St. Francis Xavier differen- 
tiated very acutely between the sorts of mentalities he en- 
countered ; he wanted intelligent men to be sent out to the 
missions: but are we wrong in thinking that he mainly 
wanted the quick-witted that they might refute pagan argu- 
ments, not in order that they might enter sympathetically 
into pagan minds, and start, if possible, from their end ? Cer- 
tain missionaries undoubtedly did this; and we can say, 
roughly, that the Jesuits got into trouble because they were 
considered too sympathetic, and adapted in many places 
Native rites and practices so far as they possibly could, seek- 
ing to give only the minimum twist to what they found 
existing. 

Risking a generalization, I incline to think that the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century missionaries were more on the alert to 
study the mentality of their neophytes than might have been 
expected ; and those of ensuing centuries, less so. But after 
all, what did or did not happen in the past is of less impor- 
tance than what is happening now; and much is happening 
—you practically cannot open a Catholic book on missions 
without finding the problem ‘‘Assimilation or Adaptation” 
discussed. Assimilation means, making Natives as like our- 
selves as possible: Adaptation can mean, first, self-adapta- 
tion, i.e., when the missionary tries to think and feel, so far 
as he can, or may, as the Native whom he is evangelizing 
does ; and again, it can mean the preserving of all that is not 
positively false or wrongful in the Native customs, while 
adapting it in so far as Faith or morals make some change 
imperative. 
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The assimilationist policy shows itself above all in making 
a European language obligatory upon all Natives in process 
of being educated; not only will this make communications 
between White and Native easier at all points (in law-courts, 
for example), but, with the language, new forms of thought, 
new powers of self-expression are given—in a word, our 
European civilization will penetrate him, as someone said, 
by every pore. And if Native languages thus die out, no 
matter, so relatively poor in comparison with ours are they 
considered to be. And, as we said, it is precisely the Native 
who asks to be Europeanized, though not because he loves 
us, but because he thinks he is as good as we and is being 
defrauded of our advantages. The case is at least arguable. 

Those who desire us to use ‘‘adaptation’’ do so because we 
have no right to substitute our civilization for anyone else’s, 
least of all by force; because by now the Native, if irritated, 
can quite well turn the arms with which we have provided 
him against ourselves; and because modern education 
definitely seeks to develop latent powers and respects indi- 
viduality rather than seeks merely to instruct. Above all, 
instruction should at first be given (for we shall always need 
to instruct up to a point . .) in the vernacular, if only because 
it is hopeless to try to make bilinguists of tiny children ; and, 
because a language expresses a national personality formed 
in the course of very many centuries. These considerations 
are given very clearly by Father H. Dubois in his ‘‘Réper- 
toire Africain’’ (pp. 66—74); and, having once done homage 
to that absolutely indispensable book, I shall probably refer 
to it but seldom: if only because in this particular matter 
opinion is becoming so swiftly crystallized on the ‘‘adap- 
tionist’’ side. Also, because I found that such opinions as 
I had allowed myself to reach in Africa and printed before I 
read his book, practically coincide with those he puts forward 
when speaking of the ‘‘realist’’? school. It is always the same 
story—we are not beginning at any beginning : we nowhere 
encounter minds that are tabulae rasae: not only world-com- 
merce has created the utmost confusion in Native minds by 
violently removing whole masses of men from their homes 
and proper atmosphere: but, also, while bitterly regretting 
that the economic forces thus uprooting them and transfer- 
ring them (as in Africa) into, e.g., mining areas, have done 
nothing but harm, we agree that the Native has inherited and 
got into his blood many traditions that are shocking to any 
moral sense, and much superstition. To wish, therefore, 
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wholly to assimilate the Native to ourselves is absurd, wicked, 
and idle: to propose to adapt ourselves indefinitely, whether 
as Europeans or as Catholics, to the Native, is no less absurd, 
un-Christian, and fruitless. We have, owing to the confu- 
sion that we (ourselves, in Europe, sufficiently confused al- 
ready . .) have introduced into all Native minds everywhere, 
a far harder task than had, e.g., the Jesuits in their Para- 
guayan Reductions, a system for which those who talk of 
‘*Native Reserves’’ are often sighing, although they forth- 
with defeat themselves by making it impossible for the 
Natives to live in such reserves as they still possess, and 
though the Catholic Faith, which alone made the Reductions 
workable, is lacking to most of those who half-openly envy 
the system. Of course, others will take exactly the opposite 
line, and exclaim at the iniquity of cooping Natives up in 
small patches of what, after all, is their own land: but all 
abstract arguments are useless in presence of the concrete 
facts, and that is why the assimilationist and adaptionist argu- 
ments almost cancel out. 

Twice over, then, have we the duty of attending to the 
actual contents and processes of the Native mind, both be- 
cause of its background and because of the ‘‘disarray’’ we 
have joined in inflicting upon it, and too often our failure to 
replace what we have destroyed with anything valuable. 

But it is improbable that a missionary can ever be self- 
sufficient herein, especially if he be sent fairly young (as he 
needs to be) to the mission-field. There is often much in- 
tolerance in youth, precisely because of lack of experience, 
and even because of enthusiasm. Old age has its own dan- 
gers, such as grooviness or disheartenment. Hence, all are 
agreed that previous training is needed, and what we are 
watching is a speeding-up and elaboration of such training. 
And this training cannot be merely materialist (cooking, driv- 
ing a car), nor linguistic (not that this is even now always 
provided: I was in a quite large port where not one of the 
missionaries could speak even one of the three—if not four— 
languages actually spoken there), nor even ethnological in 
the abstract sense. It must include more and more psycho- 
logy in the sympathetic sense, so that the missionary may 
cope directly with states of mind. An example. The medi- 
cal side of Catholic missions is being vigorously, though late, 
developed. But no amount of medicine and surgery can 
suffice till the quite enormous influence of a Native’s mind 
upon his body be perceived. The missionary has to guess in 
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what way the Native is ‘‘suggesting’’ himself, and must be 
able to use suggestion. 

On the whole, we must suppose that even now the vast 
majority of Natives have Native minds. The Holy Father 
speaks of the “‘lightning-swift transformation” that has taken 
place in Africa: yet difficile est longum subito deponere 
amorem. Even if we are sure that the Native has understood, 
say, a fragment of doctrine, yet the whole of the connotation 
of the words, which they have for us, is absent for him: on 
the other hand, he has a million impressions that are liable 
to distort the meaning of the words, especially if he be scared, 
as younger Christian Natives very easily can be, by the 
threats and mysterious formulas of their non-Christian elders. 
I may be forgiven if I repeat two instances that struck me, 
one general, one religious. A Native gardener was ordered 
by a white lady to cut down some fruit trees and plant flowers: 
then, to root up the flowers because she had decided on a 
lawn: and then, to mow the grass. He downed tools, and 
went off, thinking her mad. For him, first, flowers existed 
for fruit. But then, having got rid of fruit for flowers, she 
proceeded to put down grass, though the world for him was 
already hardly anything but grass! Finally, having got her 
grass, she told him to cut it down... ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
couldn’t he have seen how nice and cool and green and Eng- 
lish it looked ?’’ No: what looked cool to us, made him 
shiver : he could not tell whether or no a thing looked English 
and anyhow could not want it to: finally, bright green is not 
an element in the African colour-scheme : he felt the upshot 
of his work to be unpleasant, ugly and foolish. Again, I 
noticed the titles of Our Lady’s litany painted round a Native 
church. ‘‘How,’’ I asked the missionary, ‘‘do you translate 
‘tower of ivory’?’’ ‘‘ ‘Tower made of elephants,’ ’’ said he. 
“What do they make of that? they don’t build towers; and 
tiiere are no elephants in their country.” ‘‘I can’t think what 
they make of it,’’ said he. I think I should have left out that 
litany, and got leave to make a new one. . . 

The relation in which all this stands to the creation of a 
Native clergy is obvious, especially as the Holy Father in- 
sists that Native intelligence is no lower than ours in any 
essential way." But in many accidental ways it works, and 


1A recent correspondence in The Times, tending to show that the Native 
must be permanently inferior to the European because of his smaller brain- 
capacity, collapsed when it was pointed out that the Eskimo has a much greater 
brain-capacity than the European ! 


VOL. CLXIII. I 
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is furnished, differently. In my heart I felt that we have 
much that we could jettison even at home. Much of our sym- 
bolism has grown almost meaningless for us, including, may- 
be, that very title, ‘‘tower of ivory.’’ (At least, we shall not 
want to teach a Native the “‘Little Office’ stanza, beginning 
Salve Horologium! One can’t put that properly even into 
English! ‘‘Hail, Clock’?? Hardly !) 

If, then, this applies to the whole of the education, religious 
or other, that we give, it must certainly also apply to art. 

By a curious chance, I had just completed an article for 
THE MontH on African Music and the Missions, when Sir 
Richard Terry wrote a first article on that music in the Uni- 
verse. Naturally, I suppressed my own.’ Now I suppose 
that we all agree that music, dancing, drawing—“‘art,”’ in a 
word—is, if good, a true rhythmic expression of a forceful 
and radical mood. Now, since we dare not abolish natures 
and personalities, so neither can we, or dare we try to, abolish 
Native arts. And my point will be that the Catholic is just 
the one who, in the matter of music, never need, or ought, to 
attempt a substitution. Father Chesnay, expert on Mada- 
gascar music, sees that the Native melody often (though not 
always) ‘‘finishes,’’ not where we, with our scale, might ex- 
pect, ‘‘but after the fashion of the third tone of plain chant.” 
Further, without doubt, in African music the idea dictates 
the tune. This is also true for non-psalm plain-chant music: 
and is totally untrue for our hymns, in which, whatever the 
sentiment expressed may be, the tune remains the same, 
stanza after stanza. But when the theme, topic, senti- 
ment, of each stanza changes, the Native would require the 
tune to change; or, if not the tune, the key: if an African is 
narrating a tale, the ‘‘chorus,’’ as we might call it—the Col- 
lective Commentator—is quite likely to shift its key (preserv- 
ing the melody) in keeping with the level of emotion. 
‘*Foolish’’—‘‘ Wicked’’—‘‘ Vengeance-producing”’: here are 
three ‘‘comments’’ on a story which could (I don’t say al- 

1Sir Richard expressed surprise that I had called African music ‘‘synco- 
pated.”” I willingly admit that it may not be so; but I think he allows that 
to the ordinary listener it sounds so. The reason is this—What the Native 
likes (I assume that African music, except in the north, is homogeneous) is a 
combination of drum, foot-stamp, hand-clap, and voice. The hand-clap may 
have substituted for it the smacking together of two flat pieces of wood. All 
recognize that African music consists of a two-beat or a three-beat, and prob- 
ably the alternation of both. The drum thuds, and the bare foot thumps in the 
sand, upon the “‘strong’’ beat ; the hands clap sharply, or the wood clacks, on 
the ‘‘weak’’ beat. But to my ear, the violent sound predominates over the 
muffled ones: so the tout ensemble sounds—and really, one is forgivable for 
saying is—syncopated. But this is not, just here, to my point. 
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ways ‘“‘would’’) justify a Native chorus in changing its key, 
preserving its melody, and allowing the drum to maintain, 
all the while, the key to which it was, once and for all 
screwed-up. 

Hence, it seems to me, psychologically speaking, that a 
European missionary ought not to substitute his music for 
Native music ; he would be introducing what is not a natural 
expression of mind and mood. But if he possesses something 
that is at least akin to Native music, let him make the most 
of it. In plain chant, he does possess this. Father Riihl, I 
think, feels that if we supply the Native with Christian ideas, 
we can Safely leave him to produce his own melodies; and if 
the Church wishes, and in some cases commands us, to use 
plain chant, all the better, since ‘‘a piece of music will be 
valuable, from the Native point of view, in proportion as it 
approaches Gregorian chant.’’ After the utterances of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, no one can rebuke us for trying to use 
plain chant among Native populations; our repugnance for 
doing so must surely be due to our not liking it or under- 
standing it ourselves. As for me, I felt, in an impressionist 
way, that Natives had a distinctly finer ring in their voices 
when they were singing plain chant, than when they sang 
European hymn-tunes. No wonder. It appears that the 
three-tone system of music prevails not only in parts of 
Africa, but in Australia, Melanesia, Tierra del Fuego, in 
Arabian pastoral songs, in Hebrew lamentations, in certain 
religious and traditional songs of India, in Buddhist prayers, 
and in the songs of Eskimos and South American Indians. 
The five-tone system is even more widely spread. It is found 
in China, Japan, Korea, parts of India and Africa, Annam, 
Burma, Siam and the South Sea Islands. The seven-tone 
system, which is ours, is far less widely spread. Those who 
do not use it by nature, dislike it, and find it hard to manage 
our half-tones, etc., even when they use intervals far more 
elusive to our ear. 

I also am told that plain chant has a ‘‘free rhythm’’: and 
while it does not exclude the seven-tone system, it prefers the 
five-tone one, and includes (e.g., the Requiem Sanctus and 
most psalms and litanies) the three-tone one. Its semi-tones 
are relatively rare and explicable. Hence, it goes much nearer 
to being a ‘‘universal’’ music than, assuredly, our hymn 
tunes do. Thus, only a very small part of the world could 
have sung ‘‘Full in the panting heart of Rome’”’ to the Holy 
Father, but practically all of it, the Credo. 
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I have lingered over this aspect of ‘‘adaptation,”’ partly be- 
cause I had prepared a longer version of it, but chiefly be- 
cause it seems to me a true illustration of my meaning, and 
on the optimist side. The Catholic possesses what need hardly 
be adapted at all, if he chooses to use it. Whether the 
authorities are prepared to allow African Natives to beat 
drums or clap their hands in church, I don’t know. For my 
part I shouldn’t mind in the least if they did.’ 

Anyhow, the main position is secure, as is evidenced by 
the enormous advance in sheer missionary-training. Leaving 
other countries (far, I think, ahead of us) to one side, two 
very kind replies from Mill Hill, to which one’s thought 
naturally turns first in England, show how much is being 
done there, and how well. Thus, during the scholastic year 
1932—1933 there was a course of lectures on the psychology 
of the ‘‘Primitives’’ ; and there is a regular course of ‘‘Mis- 
siology’’—fundamental and practical Missiology, and de- 
scriptive and historical Missiography. Considerable time is 
devoted to the Comparative Study of Religions, Ethnology, 
and Linguistics. Further developments are desired and ex- 
pected in the two last-named branches. Nor is the long- 
drawn quarrel between the ‘‘Missiologist’’ and the actual 
missionary to be expected there, for the professor of Moral 
Theology is himself a man of much experience of the mission- 
field, and so is the professor of Missiology itself. The course 
of catechetics itself embraces instruction as to methods of cate- 
chizing Natives. And much more is done which it would be 
tedious to write out in detail. Other than Mill Hill, I will 
mention only St. Charles’s Training College, North Kensing- 
ton. The Society of the Sacred Heart has opened its doors 
for some time to all missionary sisters, about to leave for the 
mission-field, and desirous of having at least a year’s pre- 
paration. The one-year course includes—a certain amount 
of ‘‘unloading’’ may become necessary—elementary educa- 
tional psychology ; psychology of primitive people and ele- 
mentary sociology; pedagogical principles and practice; 
hygiene and physical education. Music and handicraft remain 
optional. The candidates are examined by a Colonial Office 
official who also sees the papers that are to be set; and, I am 

1 Since this article was written, I have received three Christmas cards, 
from different lands, each representing Our Lady and the Holy Child, but 
drawn according to the immemorial traditions of the artist (e.g., Chinese). The 
Holy See does not disapprove of this, provided due reverence be ensured: 


indeed, I think it once deprecated, if not forbade, the introduction of ‘‘Gothic” 
or ‘‘Roman” architecture into India or China; but I cannot now find the 


reference for this. 
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assured, is more than satisfied with method and results. Sis- 
ters belonging to the following Congregations have been, or 
are being trained there: Bavarian Benedictines (mainly for 
Tanganyika Territory): White Sisters (Lavigerie’s founda- 
tion: mainly for Uganda): Sisters of Our Lady of the 
Apostles (Cork : for Nigeria) : Franciscan Missionaries of St. 
oseph (Central Africa and Borneo; they are connected with 
Mill Hill): Swiss Capuchin Missionaries (working around 
Dar es Salaam): Polish Sisters of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (N. Rhodesia) : and at least two other Congregations are 
anxious to follow the courses and obtain the certificate which 
crowns it. Some Sisters attend as much as they can and at 
least obtain an ‘‘orientation.’? The educational (theoretical 
and practical) course of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
has been carefully studied. I should suppose that some cen- 
tral college for our future missionary priests or Brothers would 
soon be regarded as a necessity. Much wastage would be in- 
volved in scattering such instruction over all our missionary 
institutions (experts are hard to find who are also good 
teachers); nor can any one college or seminary, whose aim 
is not primarily missionary, be asked to saddle itself for ever 
with this additional department. 

It is important for us to concentrate on, when possible, the 
bright side of things for our own sake: pessimists and 
grumblers do little but harm. But also, that we may know 
of, sympathize with and co-operate with the small minority 
that is working so hard to improve matters, and succeeding 
so well, and getting so little recognition. At the back of this 
particular mission-problem lies the fact that our conscience 
about missions is still only half-awakened ; and we have had 
but little instruction as to missionary problems; and it has 
been possible, in the past, for a man to go to Africa unaware 
even that the African mind is obsessed with ‘“‘spirits’’ and 
that this fact colours all that the non-Christian Native thinks, 
feels, fears and does. Hence, the real Native would always 
be eluding such a missionary. A magnificent international 
group of Catholic specialists has by now been formed— 
though it is distressing to see how few English names exist 
in mission-bibliography. However, the material exists, free 
to all, especially if we courageously, for some time, continue 
translating French and German. But always it must be the 
actual mind of those whom we seek to evangelize, that we 
must study : mere ‘‘back-history,’’? and mere modern educa- 


tion will be useless without that. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 





CHRIST IN THE SPIRITUAL 
EXERCISES 


VERY writer on the Spiritual Exercises has confessed 
EL: their wonderful power. Friends of the Catholic 

Church and of St. Ignatius put this success down to 
the supernatural grace which inspired him and to that ac- 
curate knowledge of the human heart which led him to 
arrange the Exercises in such a way as to appeal little by 
little to greater and greater generosity as they proceed, so 
that in the end the exercitant can only capitulate and sign his 
““Sume et Suscipe.” Thus in a recent book that ardent convert 
and artist, Giovanni Papini, after pointing out wherein St. 
Ignatius’s originality lies in his method of prayer, calls the 
little book ‘fa prodigy of psychological wisdom.” Non- 
Catholics also feel that the effect of the Exercises, when they 
are not read but made, is inescapable; but they are at a loss 
how to explain it. And modern scepticism, which is too 
modern to believe in good or bad spirits and supernatural 


visitations, falls back on the medieval concepts of the 
“magic,” the “bigotry,” the “bewitchery” of the Exercises. 
Michelet called them a mill for turning out fanatics; J. K. 
Huysmans lately complained that they left no initiative to the 
soul; H. D. Sedgwick says that the wonder is, not that St. 
Ignatius saw Christ and the Blessed Trinity at Manresa, but 
that he did not go clean off his head. 


I 


Taking it, therefore, for granted that the Exercises sin- 
cerely and generously made infallibly produce in the soul 
a powerful effect, we may inquire what part Our Lord Jesus 
Christ plays in them towards producing this effect. The 
first object of the Exercises is not to know Our Blessed Lord 
better, or to love Him more, or even to imitate Him. These 
are very good and holy desires, but they are not what St. 
Ignatius first intended when he wrote his Exercises. They 
are “Spiritual Exercises for overcoming oneself and ordering 
one’s life without being swayed by any inordinate attach- 
ment.” The construction both in Spanish and in Latin would 
lead one to think there are two objects: self-conquest and 
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the right ordering of one’s life. But most commentators 
are agreed that really there is only one object. “Spiritual 
Exercises for overcoming oneself to such an extent as to be 
able to order one’s life without being swayed by any in- 
ordinate attachment.” By “ordering one’s life” St. Ignatius 
meant, in the first place, choosing a state of life, and the 
Exercises were primarily a vocation-retreat. To understand 
the part played by Jesus Christ in them, therefore, we must 
consider them as they were first planned by their author, and 
not as they have been adapted by later generations, 
legitimate and fruitful as these adaptations have been. In 
this essay we shall for clearness’ sake only consider Our Lord 
as He figures in the original plan of the Exercises. 

It may seem paradoxical, in view of the “Kingdom of 
Christ,” the ‘‘Two Standards,” etc., to be told that in the 
Spiritual Exercises Our Lord is used as a means to an end, not 
presented as the end itself. No one loved the adorable Person 
of Christ more than St. Ignatius, with a love manly and 
tender, in deed and not merely in sentiment. Still, his book 
was not just a manual of prayer or a treatise on the spiritual 
life, but a series of exercises with a practical and immediate 
purpose, which Annotation I clearly defines: ‘“‘to seek and 
find the Divine Will in the laying out of one’s life to the 
salvation of one’s soul.’ It is to this end that St. Ignatius 
uses the personality of Our Lord in the Exercises, with ad- 
mirable insight into the human heart and its hidden springs 
of generosity and love. 


II 


In the “Principle and Foundation” there is no mention of 
Our Blessed Lord. St. Ignatius is here arguing from pure 
reason, which is bound to admit, though it cannot fully 
understand, creation; creation supposes a personal God who 
necessarily demands praise, reverence and service from His 
rational creatures, since He must needs be their final end. 
St. Ignatius wants to convince the exercitant of the fact that 
mere creaturehood, apart from Redemption, demands entire 
surrender to the Divine Will. 

But in the very first Exercise of the First Week, after 
using the three powers of the soul on the “Three Sins,” a 
colloquy with Christ is introduced: “Imagining Christ our 
Lord present and placed on the Cross . . . how from being 
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Creator He has come to make Himself man, and pass from 
eternal life to temporal death, and so to die for my sins.” 
These words, coming as they do from one so reticent as St. 
Ignatius always was, contain a mine of meaning. If grievous 
offence against our Creator of itself merits His reprobation, 
how much more ashamed and sorry we should be when we 
realize that He is also our Redeemer at such cost to Himself. 
Gratitude deepens shame and rouses to generosity: ‘What 
ought I to do for Christ?” 

We may note the profound reverence which characterizes 
St. Ignatius’s approach to the God-man. “Christ our Lord” 
is his ordinary phrase ; he takes none of those liberties which 
an intimacy and love like his might suggest in a less manly 
soul. He advises us to speak to Our Lord “as a friend toa 
friend” or “a servant to a master.” He dare not approach 
nearer than that—so great is his respect for His Divine 
Majesty. Even in his most ardent outbursts of love for the 
Person of Christ he never calls Him “spouse,” but at most 
“friend,” and usually “master,” “king,” or “lord.” 

The next mention of Christ occurs in the Triple Colloquy 
of the “Third Exercise on Sin.” ‘The second colloquy is 
with the Son, that He may obtain the same graces for me 
from the Father.” Here we come up against a problem which 
has often been discussed: Is the Christ of the Exercises God 
or man? The obvious answer is that He is both—one person 
in two natures, as the Council of Chalcedon defined. But 
on which of the two natures does St. Ignatius put the stress? 
He never forgets that “Christ our Lord” is God; but, like 
St. Paul, he is more gripped by the human side of Christ, 
and it is this side that he presents to the exercitant. Here 
again he shows unerring knowledge of human nature, for 
“il n’y a pas d’éloquence plus persuasive que celle de la vie,” 
and so Our Lord’s example is irresistible just because He is 
man. It is the human Christ that we are told to contemplate, 
so that no one may be able to say: “God's ways are not for 
me.” St. Ignatius might answer, like St. Augustine: “Deus 
Christus est patria guo imus; homo Christus est via gua imus 

. . Ambula per hominem, et vervenis ad Deum.” ! Since 
the Exercises aim at making us find and do God's Will now, 
in via, they show us Christ-man rather than Christ-God. 

1 “Christ as God is the home-country whither we go: Christ as Man is the 


way whereby we go . . . Traverse the Man and you arrive at God.” Ser. 
exxiii, 3: cxli, 4. 
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III 


Although we again see Our Divine Lord at the end 
of the Meditation on Hell, where the thought of His 
mercy strengthens our purpose to sin no more, it is in the 
contemplation ‘de Regno” that He begins to play a promi- 
nent part in the Exercises. The exercitant has realized his 
folly and resolved to adopt the principle of “choosing only 
those things which may Je¢ter lead us to the end for which 
we were created.” But he does not yet see his way. To give 
him the maxims of Seneca or the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius would not help much. What he needs is a practical 
ideal, embodied in a man like himself and yet much better 
than himself, whom he can admire, love and follow, in such 
a degree that he would welcome hard things so as to prove 
his devotion. At this psychological moment, he is asked 
to contemplate the Perfect Man, Christ the Eternal King 
and Lord of all, and to hear His invitation: ‘He who comes 
with me must labour with me, so that, after following me, in 
suffering, he may also follow me in glory.” If this appeal 
based upon two of the strongest instincts of the human heart 
—hero-worship and ambition—is fully realized, then the 
dedicated life becomes possible. 

The love of Christ is thus made the motive for perfection, 
and subsequent meditations on the life of Our Lord—the 
Incarnation, the Nativity, etc.—are meant both to strengthen 
that motive and to show how in detail perfection is to be 
sought. 

Throughout the contemplations of the Second Week we 
ask for the grace to follow Our Lord. (The Spanish text has 
sigar and not imitar.) The journey is traced step by step, 
leading to greater and greater detachment—the way, first, 
of the Commandments and then that of the Counsels. Has 
every exercitant to follow Him in the latter course? Those 
who were wanting in intellectual and moral qualities were left 
behind at the end of the First Week. The exercitant who has 
come as far as the “Election” is bound to follow Our Lord 
in the way of perfection. This does not necessarily mean 
entering the religious state but so ordering one’s life that 
worldly desires and passions no longer sway one’s will and 
one is capable of acquiring the spirit of the consecrated life. 

The choice can now be made with the eyes open and must 
be made on the principles of the Foundation, now given an 
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extrinsic attraction by the example of Christ. But our natural 
love of comfort and honour is so great that unless we are 
put on our guard, we shall be apt to persuade ourselves that 
what we naturally desire is God’s Will. It is to correct this 
tendency that the famous meditation of the ‘““Two Standards” 
is here introduced wherein Christ is again presented as a 
Royal General enlisting volunteers for His own Regiment 
of Guards, whose colours are Poverty and Humiliations. Grey 
and cold device, indeed, compared to the rival General’s 
gaudy blazon: Riches and Honours, things harmless enough 
in themselves, and pleasant to nature. The rival programmes 
are set forth, not as if we were free to choose, for we have 
already rejected Satan with all his works and pomps, but to 
make our choice more clear-sighted and deliberate and 
loving. Whom are we toserve? Satan’s manifesto is tempt- 
ing, but his service is a slavery; Christ’s programme is hard, 
but His is a sweet yoke. One evening, after the victory of 
Austerlitz, as Napoleon sat musing in his tent, he turned 
abruptly to his lieutenant and said: ‘Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, and myself, have founded kingdoms upon 
force. Jesus Christ has also founded a kingdom, but on love. 
And there are millions all over the world to-day who are 
ready to leap into the very jaws of death out of love for Him. 
Who would die for love of me?” 

After a meditation designed to test the reality of the exer- 
citant’s purpose to follow Christ closely, there comes another 
—the Three Degrees of Humility—which exhibits the es- 
sential spirit of this following—such a love for the suffering 
Redeemer that suffering itself becomes desirable as a means 
of union with Him. We are now wholly in the field of 
generosity and ready of two lawful alternatives to take that 
which costs us more, because so we shall better resemble Him. 
This is the Third Degree of Humility, the most perfect dis- 
position reached in the Exercises, and with nothing short of 
this is St. Ignatius content to let the exercitant undertake his 
choice of a state of life. In nine cases out of ten he expects 
an apostolic vocation, which in his day generally meant a 
call to religion. But those who did not choose the religious 
life were well equipped to be excellent Christians in the 
world. 

IV 


With the Election the chief object of the Exercises is 
attained. The work of illumination, i.e., of enlightening the 
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intellect on the choice to be made, after the pattern given 
us by Our Lord in His hidden and public life, is over. 

The rest of the retreat is devoted to bringing the will more 
thoroughly into accord with the mind and strengthening the 
affections which alone prompt to courageous action. Nothing 
is better adapted to do this than the contemplation of both 
Christ’s sufferings and triumph. The motive for self- 
conquest is thus intensified beyond measure by the over- 
whelming debt of gratitude under which Christ has laid us. 
“He loved me and delivered Himself for me.” (Gal. 2, 20.) 

Moreover, it will not be for long. Christ rises from the 
dead, ‘‘the first fruits of them that sleep” (I Cor. 15, 20), 
and I too shall be rewarded in a similar way. The grace of 
the Fourth Week is “to be glad and rejoice intensely for this 
very great glory and joy of Christ our Lord.” If we have 
still to suffer ourselves, we can rejoice at least that our Head 
is in glory. Our time will come and meanwhile we see how 
our risen Lord takes upon Himself the office of consoling 
His friends in proportion to their love and fidelity. 


Vv 

The final meditation—on “Obtaining the Love of God”— 
takes us into the divine presence and returns us to earth to 
“seek God in all things,” the active Apostolate which, as 
Father Nadal remarks, is a summary of the saint’s spiritu- 
ality, for to everyone who asked for more time for prayer 
or complained of the obvious dangers of the Apostolate, he 
would answer: “Seek God in everyone and everything—that 
is prayer.” 

These titles given to Christ—“Our Great High Priest, our 
Pattern and Rule, Christ our Lord”—by a man so sparing of 
words as St. Ignatius, show what a deep and manly and 
practical love he had for Our Blessed Lord. The same love 
is shown both in the choice and in the descriptions, brief 
and business-like as these are, of the scenes of Our Lord’s 
life, added to the Exercises under the title: ‘““Mysteria Vite 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.” It has been said that adjectives 
and adverbs express our true feelings better than nouns. St. 
Ignatius must have been captivated by Our Lord’s meekness 
and sweetness, for speaking of the vocation of the Apostles 
he says: “Secondly, the dignity to which they were so sweetly 
called”; in the “Mystery” of the Buyers and Sellers in the 
Temple we find: “Thirdly, to the poor who were selling 
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doves, He said mildly . . .”; and in the Arrest of Jesus 
in the Garden: “Secondly, St. Peter wounded a servant of 
the High Priest, to whom the mi/d Lord said . . .” What 
restraint, and yet what ardour in that very restraint, there is 
in the third point of the Last Supper: “Thirdly, He insti- 
tuted the most holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist as the grandest 
token of His love’; and then in sad contrast: “After the 
Supper, Judas went out to sell Our Lord.” 

It may be asked what principle guided St. Ignatius in his 
choice of “Mysteries” from Our Lord’s life and in the order 
in which he has arranged them. It was his favourite rule of 
media ad finem: he chose and arranged the Gospel scenes 
in such a way as would best produce the effect proper to each 
stage of the Exercises. When a patient complains of deaf- 
ness the ear-specialist produces from a delicate apparatus a 
large number of sounds of varying pitch and intensity till 
the deaf man hears one of them. He then goes on repeating 
this “sympathetic note” till the atrophied muscles and nerves 
are resensitized. This is just what St. Ignatius does. The 
exercitant has in the second Prelude of the “Kingdom of 
Christ” prayed not to be deaf to His call. So Our Lord’s life 
is unfolded before him with its variety of lessons and 
examples, till he finds out and chooses those which God wants 
him to reproduce in his own life. This is God’s call to him, 
and his Election will be his answer to that call, which, as 
we said at the outset, it is the primary object of the Exercises 
to hear and follow. 


VI 


This, then, is the part played by Jesus Christ in the Spiri- 
tual Exercises. St. Ignatius believed in deeds more than 
in words; hence we should, if we would know his entire 
attitude to Christ, interpret his book by his own life. But 
even confining ourselves to the text of the Exercises, we have 
shown how, though his chief object is the choice of a state 
of life, he has used the life and character of Our Lord with 
such deftness as to guide and confirm this choice, and at the 
same time to give the exercitant a personal and manly love 
for the Divine King which will carry him safely through all 
the dangers and sufferings of an active apostolic life. 


T. N. SIQUEIRA. 
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DID SHAKESPEARE KEEP BEES? 


HERE are few primary pursuits among men, the 
modern followers of which have not claimed that 


Shakespeare must have been of their number, so inti- 
mate is the knowledge which he shows of their craft. 

The greatest of dramatists mentions bees and their belong- 
ings some thirty times in his plays: do these allusions 
reveal him as a practical apiarist, or only as an intelligent on- 
looker? Most are undoubtedly of the latter kind, but some 
are patient of a different construction, and these I propose to 
pass under review. 

Though glorying in brightest sunshine while foraging, bees 
are insistent on blackest darkness in their homes—chiefly holes 
in rocks, and decayed trees. When possible, their entrance- 
holes are small, and the slightest crevice they will promptly 
seal up. Consequently, till (a) the anatomical experiments of 
the Dutchman Jan Swammerdam about 1669, which ulti- 
mately established the sex of the bees ; (b) the observations of 
an American named Hornbostel in 1745, and of an un-named 
French peasant in 1768, who between them discovered how 
wax is produced; (c) the researches of the great German 
naturalist Francis Huber in 1792; and (d) the invention of 
the movable-frame hive by the American Congregational 
minister, L. L. Langstroth, in 1851, very little was known of 
the physical nature and indoor life of bees. 

The ancients were unable to discover any sign of sex in 
them, and for thousands of years their continuance on the 
earth was regarded as an unfathomable mystery, and by the 
devout as a perpetual miracle. Thus so expert a bee-master 
as Shakespeare’s great literary contemporary, John Lyly, 
says that the bees ‘‘have such a care of chastity that they never 
engender.”’ 

But it is not in the material world only that nature abhors 
a vacuum : to many, if not to the majority of minds, the most 
fantastic solution of a mystery is better than none, and in a 
remote period of Egyptian history some son of the Nile pro- 
pounded the extraordinary theory that if an ox were slain with 
a certain ritual (which came to have many variants) and 
buried, a swarm of bees would emerge from its horns if the 
tips were cut off after decomposition! Thereby he supplied a 
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palliative to the inquiring minds of the civilized world for 
decades of centuries! And among them, apparently, to 
Shakespeare: for when Henry IV is distressed at the low 
companionships his son has formed, and Warwick seeks to 
comfort him by saying that the Prince will ultimately throw 
these undesirables off, the King expresses his still persistent 
doubt in the words : 


’Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her home 
In the dead carrion. 
[ii Henry IV, 4, iv, 79.] 

The modern bee-keeper knows that she never makes it 
there! If bees abhor anything it is carrion. Hence the ques- 
tion arises, could any practical apiarist possibly hold such a 
theory? It would be natural to say, No! But history very 
clearly says, Yes! and in her list of believers includes a work- 
ing bee-keeper of such outstanding intelligence as Virgil! 
[This psychological phenomenon of high intellectualism 
combined with placid credulity is much too involved to dis- 
cuss here, even if it were confined to bee-keeping, which it 
certainly is not!] The passage quoted shows familiarity with 
current theories, but neither proves nor disproves its author’s 
practical qualifications. 

Outdoor observation, particularly the hiving of a swarm, is 
quite sufficient to show that a colony of bees contains three 
classes of individuals, in very unequal numbers. There may 
be anything from 5,000 to 50,000 bees; of these the vast 
majority are small, imperfect females, now known as 
“‘workers’’ ; there may be a very varying number, say two or 
three hundred, larger bees, who ‘‘though not lazy, object to 
work between meals,’’ now known to be males, and called 
drones; and (usually only) one quite peculiar individual, 
longer, more finely shaped, and differently coloured from the 
rest. 

In days when monarchy was practically universal, to see a 
parallel between such a community and a human kingdom 
was inevitable, and two conclusions were drawn which were 
as natural as they were false. 

The very dignified individual bee was regardedas the leader 
of the hive—an opinion only very recently questioned—and, 
though of course he ‘‘did not engender,’’ was assumed to be 
of the male sex. So much were the Egyptians impressed with 
this dynastic arrangement, that in their hieroglyphics a bee 
became the symbol of kingship! 
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Lucius, in declaring his army of Goths to be 


Like stinging bees on hottest summer’s day 
Led by their master to the flower’d fields. 
[Titus Andronicus, 5, i, 14.] 


accepts both the errors just named, and a third which may or 
may not have been common at the time of the Roman wars 
against the Goths—the assumed period of the Play. As the 
true function of the ‘‘master’’ bee was unknown (it is that of 
laying some 3,000 eggs a day in the height of the season) it 
was natural to suppose that ‘‘he’’ led the foragers out to the 
“flower’d fields.’ But close observation would have shown 
that this was not the case: the bees go out individually, and 
as the Queen, to use the modern term, usually only leaves the 
hive twice in her life-time (firstly on her mating flight, and 
secondly when she goes with the first swarm of the season), 
she cannot have been seen to ‘‘lead’’ those on honey bent. 
The passage is much more suggestive of the imagination of 
the poet than the observation of a practical bee-keeper. 

A just judgment is rendered all the more difficult because in 
another passage the fact that the ‘‘leader’’ remains in the hive 
while the foragers are a-field is clearly recognized. 


When that the general is not like the hive, 
To whom the foragers shall all repair, 
What honey is expected? 
[Troilus and Cressida, 1, tii, 83.] 


This speech of Ulysses is doubly interesting because it 
shows knowledge of another fact not at all likely to be within 
the ken of the mere onlooker. Namely, that bees will usually 
killa strange queen who enters their hive, even when they are 
queenless ; the only way in which a queen from another hive 
can be introduced—and that not always—is by smearing her 
over with honey drawn from the hive she is to be put into, or 
by some other of many ingenious devices whereby the 
“general’’ is made “‘like the hive.’’ Nothing tests the skill 
of the bee-keeper more than his success or otherwise in the 
art of “‘introducing,’’ as it is called. And Shakespeare ap- 
pears to have known of this highly specialized art, whether he 
was himself a master of it or not. 

Though, till very recently, we humans did not know that 
the one long, finely shaped and dark bee was the Mother of 
the Race, on whom the continued existence of the colony de- 
pended, the bees themselves knew. And on finding that they 
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were bereft of her very naturally showed wild excitement, sus- 
pected every one near them of being the cause of their loss, 
and acted accordingly! No passer-by could fail to notice 
such commotion, but, even if observant, he would not be 
able to determine the cause of it. Shakespeare’s Earl of War- 
wick, however, knew, and thereby proved not only possession 
of the expert knowledge of his own day, but that such know- 
ledge was in advance of what, in view of contemporary bio- 
logical ignorance, might have been expected at the period : 


The Commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
[ii Henry VI, 3, ti, 125.] 


It was not only in its apparently monarchical character that 
a close similitude was seen between the economy of a hive and 
that of a human State. Shakespeare carries the likeness con- 
siderably further. But he was by no means the first to do so. 
Pliny, Plutarch, and his own contemporaries Thomas Nashe 
and John Lyly, among others, had preceded him. The latter, 
in his famous ‘‘Euphues’’ develops the idea at length and with 
much wealth of detail. So much so, as to arouse a suspicion 
that Shakespeare is much indebted to him in his own longest 
passage on bees : 


ARCHBP, OF CANTERBURY: . . for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make loot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 


The lazy yawning drone. 
[Henry V, 1, it, 187.] 


Technical knowledge is shown in recognizing that on sum- 
mer days the population of a hive is about equally divided 
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between the foragers and those who ‘‘correct at home’’—ward 
off intruders, eject ailing bees, and ‘‘knead up the honey’’: a 
modern bee-keeper would have said pollen, which they knead 
much more, and he would have added, ‘‘nurse the young 
bees,’’ but the créche and its larder were not understood at the 
time ; he would also probably have alluded to scout bees and 
scavengers. - 

His Grace of Canterbury seems to have imagined that only 
the foraging bees were ‘‘armed in their stings,’’ whereas all 
bees are, except drones; and that they used their weapons in 
making loot on the flowers, which they don’t! But this may 
be due to the rhetorical form of the passage rather than to 
critical misjudgment. 

In the beautiful line 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 


are we to understand that the masons sing while building that 
marvellous comb which is perhaps the greatest mathematical 
wonder in the whole realm of nature? If so, I am afraid that 
“Homer nods.’’ The loud buzz of a bee is produced mainly 
by the action of the wings, and ceases as soon as a flying bee 
alights on a flower. The quieter hum of a busy hive is believed 
to be produced by the vibration of a minute curtain connected 
with the spiracles. Both sounds result from action. Now wax 
is produced from nectar (i.e. the raw material of honey) in the 
body of the bee, and great heat is needed for the transmuta- 
tion. To generate this the bees cluster together in a dense 
mass, and I do not know how anybody witnessing this ex- 
tremely interesting process could fail to be deeply impressed 
with the absolute stillness and death-like silence which prevail. 

But is it much easier to pass over this slip—assuming the 
singing and building to be simultaneous—as poet’s licence, 
than to read of ‘‘roofs of gold’’ without concluding that the 
Archbishop had seen comb in process of making, or at least 
in situ. For bees do not build upwards, as we do, but down- 
wards : their idea of a good foundation is a firm ceiling from 
which to hang their home, and only one who had examined a 


_ comb critically would know this. Comb is usually yellow, but 


assumes a golden colour when bees are at work on flowers 
having pollen of this hue, notably certain types of dandelion. 

It must be confessed that in the reference to the foragers as 
“poor mechanic porters’’ the great Prelate betrays himself as 
much more of an autocrat than a bee-lover. After spending a 
fortnight as nurses, bees are promoted first to pollen-gather- 
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ing, and then, as a final triumph, to honey-getting, and in 
both works often show great pride, judgment, skill and 
heroism. 

In the titles ‘‘king’’ and ‘‘emperor’’ we again have evidence 
of the universal contemporary assumption of the male sex of 
the unique member of the bee community now known with 
equal unanimity as ‘‘Queen.”’ 

Another practically universal contemporary error may be 
found in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. It had reference to 
the variously-coloured pellets which the worker-bees bring 
home on their hind legs, and now known to be pollen, the 
food of the larvz, and, to a less extent, of the adult bees. One 
theory was that they contained the germs of life, and accord- 
ing to some ‘“‘the actual corporeal substance’’ of the young 
bees. Moses Rushden, Bee-master to Charles II, in his 
“Further Discovery of Bees’’ shows that this theory was held 
as late as 1679. The alternative conception, and a very natural 
one, was that the pellets consisted of wax, or the substance 
from which the bees made it. A very similar idea is current 
in the present day : I have myself been told by an intelligent 
bee-keeper that the bees got their wax from the trees (so they 
do, in a way, since they make it from nectar). This latter 
theory of the pellets was quite clearly held by Henry IV and 
Titania : 

When, like the bee 


Our thighs packed with wax. 


[ii Henry IV, 4, v, 77-] 


The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. 
[Midsummer Night’s Dream, 3, i, 171-] 


It is, of course, no evidence against Shakespeare’s crafts- 
manship that he should have held an error common among 
the practical men of his own day. 

Another error, equally prevalent, is evidential in a more 
positive sense: it may be regarded as a counterpart to belief 
in the miraculous perpetuation of bee life on the earth, for it 
regarded the bees as being divinely fed, the idea being that 
honey was a kind of manna, specially provided by Providence. 
Virgil speaks of it as ‘‘heaven-born, the gift of air.’”” The 
thought is so beautiful and poetic a one that any dramatist 
who held, or even knew of it, would be likely to put it into 
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the mouth of one of his more devout characters. But Shake- 
speare does not do so! On the other hand, he shows him- 
self familiar with one of the most prosaic facts known, and 
probably known only, to the practical bee-keeper, namely that 
nectar is found not only in flowers and fruit-blossom, but in 
weeds (chiefly charlock, rag-weed and thistle). 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil 


Thus may we gather honey from the weed 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 
[Henry V, 4, i, 11.] 


Equally pertinent as evidence are two quotations from the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and one from Troilus and 
Cressida : 

Trrania : The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees. 
M.N.D., 3, i, 171.] 


Bottom: Monsieur Cobweb, good monsieur, get your weapons 
in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee on the 
top of a thistle ; and, good monsieur, bring me the honey- 
bag. Do not fret yourself in the action, monsieur ; and, 
good monsieur, have a care the honey-bag break not: 
I would be loth to have you overflown with a honey-bag, 
signior. 


[M.N.D., 4, 4, 10.] 


PanDaRus : Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, 
Till he hath lost his honey and his sting ; 
And being once subdued in armed tail 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail. 
[Troilus and Cressida, 5, x, 43.] 


I bracket these quotations because all three refer to the Bom- 
bide or humble-bees, also known as bumble-bees, bumble- 
dores, and foggie-bees. Though exceedingly active, rising 
earlier than the apis mellifica, and visiting from thirty to 
thirty-five flowers a minute, they store very little honey, and 
interest in them indicates the nature-student rather than the 
commercial apiarist. It is rarely, however, that anyone inter- 
ested in them is not also familiar with the apis mellifica for 
practical reasons. 

The reference by both Titania and Bottom to the ‘‘honey- 
bag’’ (now called honey-sac) is very significant as showing an 
acquaintance with the internal organs of the bee, which could 
hardly have been made save by anatomical methods, and these 
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are easier with the Bombide than with the apis mellifica 
owing to their larger size. 

Whether intentional or not, there is a special fitness in the 
choice of Cobweb to do the killing of the bee, for cobwebs 
are very often fatal to bees—so much so that no wise apiarist 
will allow spiders near his hives. 

But the reference to a ‘‘red-hipped humble-bee”’ is rather 
puzzling, for I know of none such. Probably Bottom had 
seen the Bombus lapidarius, which has a red back. This is 
the more likely as the species is extremely fierce, and to kill 
one in midsummer without breaking the honey-sac might be 
no easy thing. In autumn it would be much easier when the 
Bombide@ begin to show signs of torpor. Very few bees of 
any kind die in the hive or nest, and Bottom shows much apt- 
ness in telling Cobweb where to look for his victim; for the 
whole family of the A pid@ are fond of thistles, which in sum. 
mer yield them a moderate amount of both honey and pollen, 
and on the approach of winter afford the giant ‘‘bumble- 
dores’’ a downy catafalque for their last long rest. 

A possible alternative interpretation is that the redness of 
the hip was due to the colour of the pollen, which is carried 
on the thigh of the third pair of legs. Dandelions yield a 
bright orange, charlock a beautiful gold, and white and red 
clover and sainfora different shades of russet, any of which 
under cover of a poet’s licence might possibly pass muster 
as ‘‘red.”’ 

As Jack Cade observed, it is common knowledge that bees 
sting, but not everybody knows whether their weapon is in 
the mouth or the tail : I have known highly intelligent people 
dispute the point! Those who have become sufficiently 
inured to stings to watch a bee as it makes use of its barb on 
one’s hand, can be in no doubt about the matter, and, as the 
third line of his little song shows, Pandarus was evidently 
one of these. 

My own conclusion is that Shakespeare was either himself 
a practical bee-keeper or extremely intimate with some work- 
ing apiarist. é' 

CLEMENT A. HARRIS. 
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HIS FATHER’S PORTRAIT 


HERE was an air of suppressed excitement about 
the group gathered round the tea-table in the draw- 


ing-room of the Mayor’s comfortable residence. The 
absorbing topic of interest seemed to be a paragraph in a 
newspaper, which was passed from hand to hand, laid aside 
by one to be taken up by another, read for a second or third 
time by all present. 

“I wonder if he has seen it already ?’’ speculated one of the 
young men as he passed his cup to be replenished. 

“You know Father would never read that sort of announce- 
ment, John,’’ said his elder sister Ruth, daintily helping her- 
self to a buttered scone. 

“His newspaper reading consists of financial and political 
news, not of art criticism,’’ replied John. 

“True,’’ remarked another brother, lounging in a deep 
chair. ‘‘But his eye may have caught his own name on the 
page, and Farborough Houghton is not often met on the 
sheet out of business reports.”’ 

“Do you think Julian’s success will modify Father’s de- 
cision about his coming home, Mother ?”’ asked pretty Maud. 
“Now that he is doing so well, it makes it all the more im- 
possible for outsiders to understand Father’s attitude.” 

There was pain and irritation in the girl’s voice. Outside 
criticism of her home affairs was intensely disagreeable to her. 
Her mother, a sweet-faced woman, looking absurdly young to 
have several grown-up sons and daughters, shook her head 
and sighed, unable to answer for her husband’s action, per- 
haps fearing that the boy’s success might only make the 
trouble worse. 

“It’s odd that both announcements should appear on the 
same day in the same paper,’’ said Benet, the youngest son, 
who was sitting on the arm of the couch beside his mother, 
to whom he bore a strong likeness. 

“That you could point out to the Gov., Mater,’’ said John. 
“Julian’s winning the prize in the Art Competition, and 
qualifying in Medicine—a thing Father always desired—in 
fact, the original bone of contention.”’ 

“Ju always said he would get there,’’ put in Ruth. “If 
only he need not take the course in the prescribed period.’’ 
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“Poor old Ju! What a time it was!’’ said Dick, lifting 
himself lazily from his chair. ‘‘He was tremendously upset 
at Father’s decision, but declared he could not do otherwise 
. . . his vocation for art was even stronger than his filial 
feelings.” 

“I think he was splendid !’’ cried Maud. ‘‘He never an. 
swered back when hard things were said to him, and it was 
not easy to be told he was idling, wasting time and money, 
when he was working double time at two trades !”’ 

**I can’t think how he combines two such opposite occupa- 
tions,’’ remarked Mrs. Houghton. 

**And does both so successfully,’’ added Benet. 

**Patted on the back by the nobs of both schools and ... 
turned down by the Gov.!’’ said Ruth. ‘Hello, Peg!’’ as 
her married sister, Mrs. George Bingley, entered the room. 
‘Seen this ?’’ holding up the paper to her. 

“‘The Timekeeper, oh, yes! . . . I have something better 
here in the Circuit, look!’’ and she opened an illustrated paper 
she carried, showing a full page portrait over the name of 
Julian Farborough Houghton. 

**And now,”’ she said, throwing the paper aside, ‘‘I have 
come to make a proposal. You know Ju is with us.. . well, 
I want you all to dine with us to-night and give him an ova- 
tion. It is Father’s committee meeting, so he won’t be at 
home, and a chance for us to have Mother, too.’’ 

Exclamations of pleasure greeted her invitation, but Mrs. 
Houghton did not speak. Turning a troubled face to her 
eldest daughter, ‘“‘I think, dear,’’ she said gently, ‘“‘that I 
must refuse for myself. I appreciate your sympathy and 
pleasure in Julian’s success, but I fear our presence without 
Father would only accentuate his pain. If the others...” 

“‘But, Mother!’ cried impetuous Peggy, ‘‘Ju won’t be 
satisfied with only the others and not you, to congratulate 
him.” 

**T will do so, but not at your dinner-table, my dear,’’ re- 
plied her mother. 

“I think Mother is right,’’ said John. ‘‘Father’s absence 
would be too much like the ghost at the feast. Suppose we 
just stroll in after dinner? It will be less formal . . . and 
Mother...” 

‘I will go back with you, when I have given your Father 
his tea,’’ said Mrs. Houghton, ‘‘if you think Ju will be in. . .” 

‘Oh, he will be in!” laughed Peggy. ‘‘He has a musical 
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moment before dinner with Blanche,’’ and she nodded 
smilingly at Ruth, whose raised eyebrows plainly asked a 
question. ‘‘Besides,’’ went on Peggy seriously, ‘‘no one we 
know approves of Father’s drastic action, and the fact that 
we are Catholics makes still more of the scandal.”’ 

‘He does not, I fancy, really approve of it himself,’’ re- 
marked John, ‘‘only he feels he cannot eat his words without 
some plausible excuse. Do you not think so, Mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Houghton nodded. 

“I know he was much relieved that Julian remained in the 
place and did not break away altogether at once; and he 
watches events so that should the boy be in need of help, he 
may supply.” 

‘‘Who will dare show this to Father ?’’ asked Benet, pick- 
ing up the newspaper. 

“He knows or guesses the facts already,’ 


’ 


said Peggy. 


“George was at the Club when several of the men came and 
congratulated Father on his talented son.” 

“How did he take it ?’’ inquired John. 

“Oh, standing up, as if he knew all about it, till he caught 
sight of George, and then looked . . . well, like anything on 
earth.”’ 

“Peggy !’’ remonstrated her mother. ‘‘Here comes your 


father... 

Benet carefully placed the newspaper, picture uppermost, 
on the seat usually occupied by Mr. Houghton, who after 
greeting his married daughter, shifted it on to the floor and 
sat down to his tea. Peggy’s eyes were bright and her man- 
ner slightly aggressive as she looked across at him. 

“Father, I want you all to dine with us to-morrow—,’’ her 
voice broke, and she paused. 

Mr. Houghton looked at her over the edge of his cup with 
lifted brows. 

“Sorry, my dear, but .. .’’ he began. 

“Of course, you won’t, because Julian is with us,’’ she 
flared out, the colour mounting in her fair face, partly in an- 
noyance, partly in alarm at her own temerity. As children 
they all stood in awe of their father. His recent treatment of 
Julian had not hitherto been openly resented, but it had had 
an influence on all of them. His eldest son, John, was 
destined to succeed him in the business, and wished no other 
career. Peggy’s marriage had had his full approval, but the 
second son, Julian, had quietly and effectively resisted his 
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ruling, refusing entirely to forgo his devotion to Art, in order 
to study Medicine, though willing to do both. 

It was the father who had lost his temper, and having said 
in anger that the boy should never set foot in his house again, 
had held obstinately to his word, even in the face of his son’s 
growing reputation. He was keenly aware that his other 
children took Julian’s part and thought him hard. And now 
the boy had conquered the difficulties in both schools. But 
he took no notice of Peggy’s outburst and turned to his wife. 

“*I hope you and the girls have no engagement for to-mor- 
row night. I have a gentleman coming to dine with us whom 
I should like you all to meet. And, Peg, I count on you and 
George joining us. Bring your little sister-in-law, Blanche, 
with you.”’ 

“Not if Julian is left out !’’ cried Peggy indignantly. 

**And you boys, please make a point of dining at home,” 
went on Mr. Houghton agreeably. ‘‘I especially wish you 
to meet him, you will be interested.” 

Peggy flung away with a gesture of vexation, and turned 
towards her mother. In the angle of the room, near the couch 
where Mrs. Houghton sat, was a pedestal, surmounted by a 
handsome statue of the Sacred Heart. The Houghtons were 
not afraid to profess their Faith openly, and since the con- 
secration of their home to the Sacred Heart, had given it a 
place of honour. Peggy recalled that the little ceremony had 
taken place on the last occasion that they had all been to- 
gether, and Julian with them. It was just afterwards that all 
the trouble began. A sob rose in her throat as her eyes fell 
on the statue, and the thought of the Promise that He would 
bring peace into the family where He was so honoured, 
brought the tears to her eyes. Then she heard her father 
speaking. 

‘Where is that newspaper, Ben ?” 

The boy handed it to him with his brother’s picture upper- 
most, but Mr. Houghton made as though he did not see it, 
and turned the sheet. 

‘*T don’t know if any of you have seen this,’’ he said a little 
drily. ‘‘The municipality have decided to have my portrait 
painted as out-going Mayor, and I have invited the artist who 
is to do the work to dine with us...” 

He glanced round at the faces about him. The expressions 
were cold or indifferent, and Benet muttered: ‘‘That takes 
the cake !’’ 
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Peggy, from whose turbulent heart an ardent invocation 
was rising, went red and then white. Only Mrs. Houghton 
lifted a face full of emotion, a dawn of hope in her soft eyes. 
He adjusted his glasses and read the notice. 

‘‘ ‘Our readers will be pleased to hear that the Aldermen 
and Council have voted the sum of one hundred guineas to 
defray the expenses of painting the portrait of our out-going 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman Farborough Houghton, whose term 
of office is about to expire. The work will be put in hand at 
once by our talented young townsman, whose exhibits have 
already graced our galleries, Mr. Julian Farborough Hough- 
ton, winner of the...’ ”’ 

The rest was drowned in a hubbub of exclamations, ap- 
plause, congratulations. The three young men rose eagerly 
to shake their father by the hand, and impulsive Peggy flung 
herself on to his breast, babbling apologies and delight. 

G. GWYN. 
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O—the crocuses begin it, 
Chalices of white and gold, 
Each a jewel hides within it 
Which the samite leaves enfold. 


Purple goblets, to the middle 
Cut right through with rubious tint ; 
Onyx cups that keep the riddle 
Sunshine of the Spring to mint. 


Down the beds which snow still sprinkles, 
Hung on slender, fragile stem, 
Snowdrops’ carillon whitely tinkles 
As the north caresses them. 


Daffodils announce, up-springing 
Coiffed in puckered yellow hoods— 

With the bluebells’ gaily ringing— 
April’s advent in the woods. 


L. QUARLES. 





HOW THE FAITH MADE CANADA 


RELAND excepted, Canada is the most Catholic of the 
I member-nations of the British Commonwealth. In 
absolute numbers Canada ranks higher than Ireland, for 
the Oversea Dominion has over four million Catholics, re- 
presenting 39.48 per cent of the population—to quote the 
exact proportion as given in the Canada Year-Book. The 
statistical facts of to-day may incline even the naturally 
sceptical to treat with respect the testimony of supernatural 
events determining the planting of the Faith in the far-off 
country, then thought of as ‘“‘New France,” though it was des- 
tined to be, what it now is, the senior Dominion linked with 
the British Crown. The history of Canada’s Catholic birth 
would suggest that it is a country of Divine election, one of 
the most glorious conquests of that uprising of Catholic zeal 
which constituted the Counter-Reformation. The greatest 
of all the makers of Canada, the most Christian of Empire- 
builders, Samuel Champlain, was one whose whole adult life 
was guided by his declared conviction that the saving of a 
single soul for Christ was worth more than the winning of the 
richest realm. Missionary history from the Apostolic Age 
has nothing to surpass the heroism of those who died for 
Christ at the hands of the Iroquois and other savages. But 
the stories of the North American Jesuit martyrs belong to 
external history, taught in elementary school books. Less 
well known, though well attested, is the supernatural inspira- 
tion of some of the famous men and women who were the 
first pioneers of Christianity and civilization in Canada. 
The evangelization of Canada was the work of the France 
of Richelieu, or we should rather say, the France of St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal de Bérulle, 
Pére de Condren and M. Olier. The founding of Montreal, 
now the largest city in Canada, happened in 1642, the year 
of Richelieu’s death. The very first white settlement at 
Montreal was a religious foundation of men and women, 
Religious and seculars, who had come from France to es- 
tablish at this place and no other, the colony which they. 
called “Notre Dame of Montreal.” Mass was celebrated in 
the open air, the altar decorated with Canadian wild flowers 
by the two gentlewomen who had come from France, and the 
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Superior General of the Canadian Mission, Father Bartholo- 
mew Vimont, S.J., preached to the little company, mainly 
soldiers and workmen, and said: “What you see here, my 
brethren, is only the grain of mustard seed, but it will become 
a great tree.” 

Humanly speaking there was not much to justify Father 
Vimont’s prophecy. The strategic situation of the Island of 
Montreal, at the junction of the rivers Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence was indeed evident, but it was hundreds of miles from 
the French base at Quebec and it was appallingly isolated and 
exposed to the attacks of the terrible Iroquois. When the 
Sieur de Maisonneuve, who was in command of the Montreal 
settlers, arrived at Quebec from France, the Governor of 
Quebec, with the authority of his local knowledge, advised 
him that the Island of Orleans, near to Quebec, was a much 
better place for settlement than the remote Island of 
Montreal. ‘That may be,” replied Maisonneuve, “but I am 
not free to choose a place. I was sent by the Society of 
Montreal to found a colony at Montreal, and I must do it, 
if every tree turns into an Iroquois.” 

There was a Society of Montreal in France before there 
was a single settler at Montreal in Canada. Miss Enid Dinnis 
has never imagined any mystical story with as many marvels 
as belong to the authentic history of the founding of the city 
which is now the commercial capital of Canada. We may be- 
gin with Jerome de la Dauversiére. He held a small Govern- 
ment post at La Fléche in Brittany. In 1631 he heard, as 
he declared, a voice from Heaven commanding him to found 
a hospital and congregation of nuns at La Fléche, and after- 
wards to inaugurate a colony with a hospital at Montreal. At 
that time all that Europe knew of Montreal was confined to 
its name, that of an island in the St. Lawrence River marked 
on Champlain’s map. It had no white settlers and no pros- 
pect of any, since the situation of the Quebec settlement itself 
was still precarious. Dauversiére himself did not seem a 
likely person to be either a colonizer or the founder of a 
religious community. He was shy and timid in disposition 
and he was a married man with a family. His confessor, 
Father Chauveau, S.J., told him to put ideas of founding a 
religious community out of his head. However, a hospital 
at La Fléche was started and a few women consecrated 
themselves to the work. This part of the visionary pro- 
gramme having become realized, Father Chauveau changed 
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his mind. When Dauversiére, with the passing of eight 
years, was losing hope of the Montreal scheme, his confessor 
commanded him to go to Paris and see what could be done. 
The land of Montreal belonged to a high courtier who had 
always hitherto refused to sell. If he became willing to sell, 
money would have to be raised for the purchase price and 
for the transportation of colonists and the maintenance of 
the colony until it could become self-supporting. Provision 
had to be made for the government of the colony, which 
would be the furthest French outpost towards the lands of 
the implacable Iroquois. 

While praying in Notre Dame of Paris, Dauversiére re- 
ceived another Divine message assuring him of God's sup- 
port. Tangible progress now began to be made, chiefly 
through Father Charles Lalemant, S.J., who was on a visit 
to France from the Canadian Mission. Lalemant persuaded 
the proprietor of the land of Montreal to sell. A number 
of persons of means and influence answered Dauversiére’s 
appeal to form a “Society of Our Lady of Montreal.” M. 
Olier, the founder of the Sulpicians, was one of them. As 
soon as he saw Dauversiére coming to him, though he had 
never known anything of him before, he said: “You may 
count on me. I know what you want me to do.” 

Dauversiére required a governor for his colony and he 
consulted Father Lalemant who was able to recommend to 
him the ideal man. This was the Sieur de Maisonneuve, an 
exemplary Catholic with a distinguished military record. 
Without knowing anything of the “Society of Montreal,” he 
had come to Father Lalemant to ask if there was any oppor- 
tunity of service in Canada. When Dauversiére went to 
Maisonneuve, the latter said: “I ask nothing for myself. I 
have an income of two thousand livres which is sufficient. 
I shall be only too glad to join this enterprise and give my 
fortune and my life for the honour of serving God and 
the King.” 

A party of chosen men were ready to sail at La Rochelle 
early in 1641. Dauversiére seemed to have got everything 
and everybody the project needed, except a woman to super- 
vise the domestic and infirmary arrangements. One morning 
when a Jesuit Father who belonged to the party had finished 
his Mass a certain Mlle. Jeanne Mance came to him. She had 
long desired ardently to work for the conversion of the 
savages in Canada. Without knowing about the “Society 
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of Montreal,” she had come to La Rochelle to seek the advice 
of the Fathers who had had experience of the Canadian 
Mission. She was able to give assurance of the genuineness 
of her vocation and thus she was able to join the associates. 
Jeanne Mance afterwards became the head of the General 
Hospital, the Hdtel-Dieu of Montreal. The fulfilment of 
Dauversiére’s vision was complete. 

We must now go back a few years to recount the super- 
natural leading of the greatest among the women who 
laboured for the Infant Church of Canada, Mére Marie de 
I'Incarnation, called the Teresa of Canada. Married in her 
‘teens, she was left a young widow with a two-year-old son. 
She remained long enough in the world to attend to his edu- 
cation and then became an Ursuline in a convent at Tours. 
One night while in a light sleep she dreamed that a secular 
lady led her across innumerable obstacles to a beautiful but 
uninhabited land of high altitude where she could see an 
immense country with mountains and valleys covered with 
mists and fog. Through the mist she could discern a tiny 
house which was the Church of the country. Awaking from 
her dream Marie de l’Incarnation went to the chapel and 
there it seemed she saw the Blessed Virgin with the Divine 
Infant looking with pity on that vast, desolate country. “It 
seemed to me,” said Marie de 1’Incarnation, “that the Blessed 
Virgin spoke to her Son about me, and my heart burned 
within me.” 

Two years later Marie de |’Incarnation was speaking to her 
director of her desire to work on a foreign mission and she 
mentioned her vision. ‘‘What you have seen in your dream 
may be realized in Canada,” her confessor told her. Soon 
afterwards the vision reappeared and she heard the words: 
“It is Canada that you have been shown and where you must 
go to build a house for Jesus and Mary.”’ Another surprise 
was a letter from a priest unknown to her, urging her to go 
and serve God in New France. “I was surprised,” she said, 
“because he did not know what had happened to me, as I 
had kept it very secret.”” The priest was Father Poncet de 
la Riviére, S.J., who, having shown extraordinary intellec- 
tual brilliance as a scholastic was no sooner ordained than he 
begged his superiors to send him on the Canadian Mission. 
For this intention he made a pilgrimage on foot to Loreto 
from where he wrote to Mére Marie. Whether he had been 
made supernaturally aware of her vocation cannot be said, 
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but at any rate he wrote to her without having been informed 
in any human way of the marvellous things that had passed 
in her soul. In her vision it was a laywoman who had con- 
ducted Mére Marie to Canada. The event proved that this 
associate was Madame de la Peltrie, a young widow of rank, 
wealth and great ability. Two years after the death of her 
husband the reading of one of the “Jesuit Relations” made 
her resolve to devote her life and fortune to the education of 
the little savage girls in Canada. In answer to her prayers 
she received assurance of the Divine Will that she should 
devote her life to this task, and notwithstanding her sense of 
personal inefficiency God confirmed her in this purpose. 

Some years, however, passed before Mme. de la Peltrie 
was herself at liberty and able to use her considerable 
property as she desired, and then in 1638 she consulted St. 
Vincent de Paul and Pére de Condren, General of the 
Oratory, the two most illustrious directors of the time. Both 
assured her that it was her vocation to go to Canada. She 
also saw Father Poncet de la Riviére who was shortly leaving 
for Canada and told him of her resolve to found a school for 
little Indian girls. When she asked him which Religious 
Order should be entrusted with the work, he replied: ‘“Mére 
Marie de I’Incarnation and the Ursulines.”” In May, 1639, 
Mme. de la Peltrie and Mére Marie sailed from Dieppe for 
New France. On the same ship were two other Ursulines, 
Father Vimont, S.J., Father Poncet de la Riviére and three 
hospital nuns who were going out at the expense of the 
Duchesse d’Aiguillon, the niece of Richelieu. This great 
lady, and many others, had been fired by reading the “Re- 
lations.”” Short of going herself to Canada, there was nothing 
she would not do for the mission. It was she who secured 
the land for the Hétel-Dieu in Quebec, and, helped by her 
uncle the Cardinal, she endowed it. The Adétel-Dieu, thus 
founded, is still flourishing to-day, just as that directed by 
Jeanne Mance, after the vision of Dauversiére, still stands in 
Montreal. In Quebec also there still remains the great Ursu- 
line Convent which Mére Marie de I’Incarnation and her lay 
assistant, Mme. de la Peltrie started. The sceptic may dis- 
miss the records of the supernatural in seventeenth-century 
France; he cannot dismiss the imposing old buildings in 
Quebec and Montreal to-day and the four million Catholics 
in Canada. 

This article had been intended to relate only the super- 
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natural summons which brought these religious pioneers to 
extend the Catholic Church in Canada, but I cannot forbear 
insisting upon the most striking material means, then em- 
ployed for the first time, of stirring enthusiasm and enlisting 
the support of Catholic France. The means was journalism. 
Nowadays we think of the “Jesuit Relations” only as his- 
torical documents, original sources to be pored over by 
learned researchers. The “Relations” were written, however, 
as popular Annals of the Propagation of the Faith; they 
were news-stories for the man in the street and the woman in 
the home, and they gave the first accounts available of the 
strange new country of Red Indians with their feathered 
head-dresses, of squaws and scalping, trails and tomahawks, 
illimitable forests and oceanic lakes. The practical mind of 
St. Ignatius and the needs of a centralized Government like 
that of the early Society laid great stress on periodical ac- 
counts of the doings of distant missionaries, but it appears 
that St. Francis Xavier was the first to develop this form of 
publicity for the missions. In 1549 he recommended a 
missionary in the East to write at length giving “all the news 
which will tend to the glory of God among the readers 
in Europe.” Like a news editor giving instructions to a re- 
porter, St. Francis Xavier advised the missionary correspon- 
dents as to what points should be “featured.”” The writers 
should remember that there was tremendous interest among 
the general public in things concerning such far-off countries 
and anything about them would be read with avidity. The 
letters should be so written as to be suitable for printing and 
general circulation. They ought to be written with prudence 
because they would fall into the hands of foes as well as 
friends, the matter and the style should be of a gravity be- 
coming the character of the writers as ecclesiastics, there 
should be care to avoid giving offence to anyone; they should 
deal with the progress of the Gospel among the heathen, the 
labours of the missionaries, the obstacles encountered, the 
blessings received. Perhaps the most thrilling of all the 
“Relations” of New France was that of Father Le Jeune, 
after he had spent a winter living with the savages in their 
own camps in order to learn their language. The appreciation 
of a modern non-Catholic Canadian historian may be quoted: 


During the summer after his return Le Jeune spent 
many hours on an account of his experiences. The last 
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lines were written on August 7, 1634. As the ships 
were about to leave for France, he had no time to re- 
read his manuscript which had the proportions of a con- 
siderable book. In devout circles the “Relations” were 
read as books of devotion, describing the trials of God's 
saints; and so great was the demand that the Parisian 
publisher, Sebastian Cramoisy, a keen man of business, 
was always eager to secure new volumes. Some demand 
came too from others than the devout, for the “Relations” 
described life among the savages and gave vivid accounts 
of their manners. Thus urged, the Jesuits provided what 
the world asked for; Le Jeune’s “Relations” of 1634 
made a book; that of 1636 was still fuller; and that of 
1637 surpassed all others in size. France was deeply 
stirred; the king spoke of the noble sacrifice of the 
priests, and the queen’s interest aroused that of many 
great ladies. A prince of the blood, the Duc d’Enghien, 
later the famous and arrogant Condé, wrote in praise 
of a devotion he was not willing to imitate.’ 


Doubtless it was the effectiveness of the “Relations” that 
suggested the value of journalistic publicity to St. Vincent 
de Paul in his efforts to raise funds for war relief. His 
missioners in the war area sent accounts of the sufferings of 
the population. These St. Vincent had printed and circu- 
lated at church doors. Soon they became monthly periodicals, 
so much in demand that the first numbers had to be re- 
printed. A journalist will appreciate St. Vincent’s answer 
to the Queen Regent who had sold her jewels to give money 
for the war charities. She wanted the gift to be kept secret 
but St. Vincent said: “Your Majesty must pardon me if | 
obey not in this. I cannot conceal so noble an act of charity. 
It is well, madame, that all Paris, nay, all France, should 
know it, and I feel bound to publish it everywhere I can.”? 

There are still many stories that Catholic publicists want 
to “tell the world” and in these days of the growth of Canada 
the supernatural circumstances of its Catholic birth in the 
seventeenth century is one of them.’ 

H. SOMERVILLE. 


1G. M. Wrong, “The Rise and Fall of New France,’’ Vol. I, p. 280. 

* Bougaud, ‘“‘History of S. Vincent de Paul,’’ p. 245. 

3 The material for most of this article is taken from ‘‘Les Jesuites et la 
Nouvelle France au XVII Siécle,”” by C. de Rochemonteix, S.J. 
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WHITHER SCIENCE? 


HE MONTH has already, in some admirable articles 

by Mr. Reginald J. Dingle,’ given Catholic readers 

timely warning against the danger of assuming too 
readily that the attack on materialistic determinism, delivered 
so vigorously by Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans 
in recent years, should be hailed as a service to the doctrine 
of free will. Catholic philosophers may be trusted to be on 
their guard against the gifts of such Greeks, which still con- 
tinue to be proffered, but even they will welcome an auxiliary 
of the weight and quality of Max Planck, who has lately 
entered the lists on their side. Popular books like those of 
Jeans and Eddington need an authoritative corrective, for the 
credit of great names is not easily gainsaid, and it is only by 
invoking the witness of someone of equal or greater standing 
that the dangerous tendencies of their writing can be effec- 
tively withstood. It is, therefore, a matter for considerable 
satisfaction that one is able to call in aid Professor Max 
Planck’s latest work,’ which is now accessible in English and 
which should certainly be read by those who have been 
puzzled by the modern English school of mathematical philo- 
sophers. 

It need hardly be said that Max Planck is the great Ger- 
man scientist whose ‘‘Quantum Theory’”’ has revolutionized 
physics,” for it has been so definitely confirmed by all recent 
work that it is now a received ‘‘law of nature.’’ In all branches 
of physics Max Planck has distinguished himself, so that 
to-day, in his seventy-sixth year, he is one of the leading 
physicists in Europe. The reasoned words of such an 
authority must, therefore, have very great weight with those 
who wish to see modern science in its true perspective, and 
we need no further warrant for calling attention to them. 

The main object of Professor Planck’s book is to protest 
against what he considers the unwarranted conclusions to 

1 See ‘‘What of the New Physics?’’, January, 1931 ; ‘‘Science and Causality,”’ 
September, 1932. 

2“*Where is Science going?’’, by Max Planck, with a Preface by Albert 
Einstein. Translated and edited by James Murphy. London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 1933. 

3 Towards the end of the last century, and in the beginning of this, diffi- 
culties arose which could not be met by the ordinary laws of the wave theory 
of light. In order to solve them Planck advanced the view that light energy 


was transmitted in small indivisible units, each unit being a multiple of a cer- 
tain amount or ‘‘quantum’’—called after him ‘‘Planck’s constant.”’ Einstein’s 
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which mathematicians of the school referred to have given 
expression in their interpretation of recent physical dis. 
coveries. The two subjects dealt with are, firstly, the denial 
of the principle of strict causation in nature, and, secondly, 
tendencies to deny the existence of a material world indepen- 
dent of human thought. These aberrations interest Planck 
very strongly, because both are claimed to have arisen out of 
the application of the quantum theory to electronic physics. 
It is not possible to deal with the matter in detail in the pre- 
sent article. It will be enough to remember that modern 
theories are, to a great extent, based on Heisenberg’s Prin- 
ciple of Indeterminancy, which amounts to the statement that, 
while we may observe either the position or velocity of a fast- 
moving electron, we cannot simultaneously observe both. A 
little thought will make it clear that a similar restriction ap- 
plies to every observation of velocity. It requires two obser- 
vations of positions at intervals of time ‘“‘infinitely’’ near, to 
arrive experimentally at any exact velocity. And, of course, 
such conditions can never be realized in practice. One of the 
peculiarities, we may note, of modern scientific philosophers 
is a tendency to arrive at new and startling conclusions which 
are fundamentally as old as the hills! 

Eddington arrives at the conclusion that a consequence of 
this principle of indeterminancy is that strict causation is no 
longer to be looked on as a law of nature—at least of ‘‘micro- 
scopic’ nature. In a Lecture given to the British Institute 
of Philosophy, November 15, 1932, on ‘‘Physics and Philo- 
sophy,’’ Sir Arthur Eddington said : 

All the primary or deterministic laws have disappeared. 
I shall not go into details here, since I have already writ- 
ten on the subject more than once. The conclusion can 
be stated simply (italics his) : 

The result of our analysis of physical phenomena up 
to the present ts that we have nowhere found any evidence 
of the existence of deterministic law.' 


contribution was to assert that the energy of each “‘photon’’ or light-quantum 
could be expressed by hy, where h is Planck’s constant, and » the frequency 
of the light as measured by the spectroscope. The surprising way in which 
this theory has been found to agree with experiment is one of the triumphs 
of intuition. Thus, the present state of the theory of light is that there is 
one set of phenomena which can be fairly well explained on the wave theory, 
but which seem incompatible with the quantum theory, and another which 
can be explained with reasonable accuracy by the quantum theory, but not at 
all by the wave theory. Much of the ingenuity of modern physics has gone 
to reconcile these contradictions. 

1 See Philosophy, January, 1933, p- 38. Cf. also his Presidential Address to 
the Mathematical Association, January 4, 1932, on the Decline of Determinism, 
see Nature, February 13, 1932. 
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A general criticism of the view thus adopted might be that 
a great deal of trouble has been taken to overcome foes whose 
fewness makes them negligible. It is clear that the absolute 
and strict determinists whom Eddington attacks have never 
really existed. Such determinists as Newton and the rest did 
not suppose that nature was a mere machine, but that it was 
governed by a directive Power, ordaining its operations to 
determined ends. Nor has it ever been denied by advocates 
of nature’s uniformity that in the ordinary course of human 
affairs there is always present an element of uncertainty, aris- 
ing out of our want of knowledge of all the ‘“‘unknowns’’ 
which may be involved in any event. But in spite of this un- 
certainty, our confidence in the continuity of the laws of 
nature is such that we apply the laws of cause and effect with 
sufficient confidence even in extreme cases. 

But, as Mr. Dingle points out in the articles referred to, 
it is a more dangerous application of this principle of indeter- 
minancy to extend it to the workings of the human mind and 
will, and to attempt to justify the doctrine of the freedom of 
the will from the ‘‘undetermined’’ action of atoms and elec- 
trons. In the address referred to, Sir Arthur Eddington 
says: ‘‘The new physics thus opens the door to indetermin- 
ancy in mental phenomena, whereas the old deterministic 
physics bolted and barred it completely... If the atom has 
indeterminancy, surely the human mind will have an equal 
indeterminancy ; for we can hardly accept a theory which 
makes out the mind to be more mechanistic than the atom.” 
It is, of course, evident that such an application does not 
touch the freedom of the will at all. It would only go to show 
that will does not determine itself, but is as capricious and 
uncertain in its actions as is the atom conceived mathemati- 
cally. 

Planck states the position thus : 

And so when Heisenberg proclaimed his Principle of 
Indeterminancy it was almost immediately interpreted, 
even among physicists themselves, as definitely effecting 
an overthrow of the causation principle. As a matter of 
fact, we have no means whatever of proving or disprov- 
ing the existence of causation in the external world of 
nature. And the aim which Heisenberg had before his 
mind in formulating the Principle of Indeterminancy was 
to find a rule whereby we can deal with minute processes 
in natural phenomena, such as those in which the ele- 
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mentary quantum of action is involved. Here the causal 
principle is not applicable. That is to say, we cannot 
estimate simultaneously both the velocity and the posi- 
tion in time-space of a particle, and say where it will be 
a moment hence. But this does not mean that the causal 
sequence is not actually verified objectively. It means 
that we cannot detect its operation; because, as things 
stand to-day, our research instruments and our mental 
equipment are not adequate to the task. The Principle 
of Indeterminancy is, in reality, an alternative working 
hypothesis which takes the place of the strictly causal 
method in quantum-physics. But Heisenberg himself 
would be the first to protest against the idea of interpret- 
ing his Principle of Indeterminancy as tantamount to the 
denial of the principle of causation (p. 32). 


The logical objection to the principle of causation is that 
we cannot strictly conclude from any result that, on repeating 
the series of steps which led up to it, we shall obtain the same 
result. Logically it is a matter of extreme probability, but 
never of metaphysical certainty, for there may be involved 
some unknown factor which, hitherto, has not intervened. 
Eddington says that my conclusion that a pot of water set on 
a fire will ultimately boil is only a matter of probability, al- 
though, of course, the chances of its becoming cold instead 
of hot are so slight that they may be neglected. The sup- 
porter of the strict law of causation would reply that this did 
not touch the question at all; that a being who knew all about 
the factors involved could say with absolute certainty what 
would happen, but that no man could ever uphold strict causa- 
tion, not because of its intrinsic impossibility, but because of 
the imperfection of our knowledge. Accordingly, the mathe- 
maticians would seem to be making a good deal of fuss in ad- 
vancing what no one has ever denied, viz., that the principle 
of causation cannot be proved by experiment. One thing is 
certain, that all orderly scientific progress has been founded 
on the assumption of the truth of the principle of causation 
understood in a common-sense fashion. The position taken 
up by Sir James Jeans is perhaps more guarded, though he, 
too, thinks it necessary to imply the failure of ‘‘strict 
causality’? : ‘‘Whether determinism has also been banished 
from nature is still a question for debate. We shall see later 
that the answer is probably something more subtle than a 
mere ‘Yes’ or ‘No’; possibly we could make either answer 
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true by suitable definitions of determinism and nature. But 
that these particular cases which seemed until recently to 
compel determinism have gone—this is hardly open to 
question.’’ * 

Before leaving this part of our subject it will be well to 
give Planck’s own view on the matter : 


And here I must definitely declare my own belief that 
the assumption of a strict dynamic causality is to be pre- 
ferred, simply because a dynamically law-governed uni- 
verse is of wider and deeper application than the merely 
Statistical idea, which starts off by restricting the range 
of discovery ; because in statistical physics there are only 
such laws as refer to groups of events. The single events, 
as such, are introduced and recognized expressly ; but the 
question of their law-governed sequence is declared 
senseless on a priori grounds. That way of procedure 
appears to me to be highly unsatisfactory. And I have 
not been able to find the slightest reason, up to now, 
which would force us to give up the assumption of a 
strictly law-governed universe, whether it is a matter of 
trying to discover the nature of the physical, or the spiri- 
tual forces around us (p. 100). 


He goes on to show that the application of the Principle of 
Indeterminism to the question of free will ‘‘would be to re- 
duce the human will to an organ which would be subject to 
the sway of mere blind chance.’’ His lengthy treatment of 
this subject ,will repay a careful consideration. 

The other question, that of the reality of a material world 
distinct from mind, is a difficult one and involves the appli- 
cation of metaphysical principles. Like the principle of 
causality it cannot be directly solved by experimental obser- 
vation or by mere logic. Intuition—or, as Planck would 
say, faith—plays a large part in acquiring conviction as to 
the reality of the external world. Progress in any experi- 
mental science is impossible without speculation, imagina- 
tion, generalization, and the application of other mental pro- 
cesses. The fatal error of the Positivists, whose doctrines 
Planck assails, is to limit science to a mere cataloguing of 
facts of observation. Every true scientist puts before himself 
the ideal of acquiring as fundamental a knowledge as possible 


1“The New Background of Science,’’ by Sir James Jeans, F.R.S., etc. 
(Cambridge: 1933), P- 44- 
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of nature from its manifestations as perceived through the 
senses. He knows that such an ideal will never be reached, 
and that each step in knowledge involves new problems, each 
more involved and difficult than the last. The ordinary per- 
son is satisfied with a general knowledge of the properties of 
water. The chemist splits it up into hydrogen and oxygen. 
Then the physicist discovers that hydrogen is made up of 
protons and electrons, and attempts to discover the nature of 
an electron. Thus each step gives rise to new problems ever 
increasing in number and difficulty. The physicist does not 
suppose for an instant that the electron is the ‘‘ultimate 
reality,’’ or that, when he has analysed it into, perhaps, neu- 
trons and something else, he will have reached the limits of 
knowledge. 

The mathematician follows on the path of the experimen- 
talist and, attempting to express in mathematical formulae the 
relations which experiment has discovered, finds that he has 
to resort to what Eddington calls ‘‘dodges’’ which introduce 
concepts which have no counterpart in nature as we know it, 
such as “‘waves of probability’’ and the rest, and electrons as 
entities without any individuality. Living in imaginary 
regions of this kind prepares the mind for the idealism to- 
wards which some of our mathematical philosophers seem to 
be drifting, and which is in reality a confession of defeat. Or 
it may be that they are attempting something beyond the 
power of the human intellect—to find a formula which will 
give a general solution of the nature of “‘reality.”’ It would 
be impossible to trace here the steps which have led towards 
this idealistic mentality. It is enough for our purpose to call 
attention to its existence. It is, however, well to keep in mind 
that the writers in question rather hint at the desirability of 
adopting the principles of idealism than assert it in so many 
words. Sir J. Jeans, for example, thus concludes ‘‘The New 
Background of Science’”’ : 


Thus, subject to the restrictions already mentioned, 
(the existence of one or many minds) we may say that 
the present-day science is favourable to idealism. In 
brief, idealism has always maintained that, as the begin- 
ning of the road by which we explore nature is mental, 
the chances are that the end also will be mental. To this, 
present-day science adds that, at the furthest point she 
has so far reached, much, and possibly all, that was not 
mental has disappeared, and nothing new has come in 
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that is not mental. Yet who shall say what we may find 
awaiting us around the next corner? 


Against this and similar views Max Planck protests vigor- 
ously in his book. He strongly supports the traditional, 
“common-sense”’ conviction that there definitely exists a real 
world, or material universe, which is altogether indepen- 
dent of our minds. This universe manifests itself to us 
through our senses, with sufficient clearness for our material 
and intellectual needs. It is evident that the senses by them- 
selves can only tell us about what we may call ‘‘the outside 
of nature,’’ which, however, by mental processes, enables us 
to arrive at some notion of the hidden reality beneath them. 
Planck takes his stand midway between idealism and posi- 
tivism. According to him the two cardinal theorems on which 
all physical science depends are ‘‘(1) A real outer world which 
exists independently of our act of knowing ; (2) The real outer 
world not directly knowable.’’ The real aim of science is to 
interpret the exact observation of sensible phenomena, that 
is to say, measurements. In chapter iii the scientist’s pic- 
ture of the physical universe is described : ‘‘The chief quality 
to be looked for in the physicist’s world-picture must be the 
closest possible accord between the real world and the world 
of sensory experience.’’ He holds that this is impossible un- 
less we ‘‘assume that the physical universe is governed by 
some system of laws which can be understood, even though 
he cannot hold out to himself the prospect of being able to 
understand them in a comprehensive way or discover their 
character and manner of operation with anything like a full 
degree of certitude.’’ 

The views of Planck and Einstein on the subjects treated in 
the book are well brought out in an Epilogue, which is a 
Socratic Dialogue between Einstein, Planck and James 
Murphy, the translator and editor of the English edition. 
Planck cites Einstein as agreeing with him that you could 
not be a scientist ‘‘if you did not know that the external world 
existed in reality.’”” This knowledge is not to be gained by 
any process of reasoning. ‘‘It is a direct perception, and, 
therefore, in its nature, akin to what we call Faith. It isa 
metaphysical belief.’’ This view is dealt with in detail in 
the chapter on the ‘‘Answer of Science.”’ 

In the Dialogue Einstein speaks out pretty frankly con- 
cerning these popular works which have had such enormous 
circulations in England. Many must have wondered that 
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there are so many at all capable of reading them with any 
degree of understanding, because they are concerned with 
very abstract theories which are altogether remote from the 
thoughts of even educated people. One explanation is that 
these writers have the dangerous gift of attractive style which 
tends to delude the casual reader with the feeling that he 
grasps the meaning of what he reads. Another explanation 
may be that there is in them so little definitely stated, clearly 
and without all sorts of qualifying clauses, that the illogical 
outlook of the average reader is confirmed in the tendency 
towards compromise which is characteristic of the modern 
English outlook on life. Other causes may conspire to make 
these books ‘“‘best sellers.’’ Einstein appears to look on these 
books as a display of literary style : 


You must distinguish between the physicist and the 
litterateur, when both professions are combined into one. 
In England you have a great English literature and a 
great discipline of style. .. What I mean is that there 
are scientific writers in England who are illogical and 
romantic in their popular books, but in their scientific 
work they are acute logical reasoners. 


Murphy points out that the British Press represents Einstein 
as subscribing to the theory that the outer world is a deriva- 
tive of consciousness, and refers to Joad’s ‘Philosophical 
Aspects of Science’’ in which he mentions Einstein’s name 
as corroborating the theories of Sir Arthur Eddington and 
Sir James Jeans. Einstein replies to this in the following 
words : 


No physicist believes that. Otherwise he would not 
be a physicist. Neither do the physicists you have men- 
tioned. You must distinguish between what is a literary 
fashion and what is scientific pronouncement. These 
men are genuine scientists and their literary formula- 
tions must not be taken as expressive of their scientific 
convictions. Why should anyone go to the trouble of 
gazing at the stars if he did not believe that the stars are 
really there? Here I am entirely at one with Planck. 
We cannot logically prove the existence of the external 
world, any more than you can logically prove that I am 
talking with you now or that I am here. But you know 
that I am here and no subjective idealist can persuade you 
to the contrary. 
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In this article I have ventured to quote at some length the 
exact words of the two famous scientists in order that their 
reasoned conclusions may be clearly appreciated. Planck 
shows throughout his book a broad and comprehensive out- 
look on human life. Exact science occupies only a very small 
place in the lives of the vast majority of men, and the attempt 
to solve the great problems of free will, the ultimate end of 
existence, and the rest, by an application of ‘‘scientific 
reasoning’ is bound to lead to false conclusions. No one can 
read this book without admiring the reverent attitude of the 
writer towards these grave issues. The whole trend of the 
philosophical attitude adopted throughout is altogether 
favourable to the main principles of Scholastic Philosophy, 
and is, in a word, a very valuable contribution towards a 
sane concept of science. The following passage may well 
conclude this cursory examination of a book worth careful 
reading : 

There can never be any real opposition between re- 
ligion and science ; for the one is the complement of the 
other. Every serious and reflective person realizes, I 
think, that the religious element in his nature must be 
recognized and cultivated if all the powers of the human 
soul are to act together in perfect balance and harmony. 
And, indeed, it was not by any accident that the greatest 
thinkers of all ages were also deeply religious souls, even 
though they made no public show of their religious feel- 
ing. It is from the co-operation of the understanding 
with the will that the finest fruit of philosophy has arisen, 
namely, the ethical fruit. Science enhances the moral 
values of life, because it enhances the love of truth and 
reverence—love of truth displaying itself in the constant 
endeavour to arrive at a more exact knowledge of the 
world of mind and matter around us, and reverence, be- 
cause every advance in knowledge brings us face to face 
with the mystery of our own being. 


There is, therefore, no reason why Catholic philosophers 
should feel the better assured of the essential validity of their 
traditional proofs of the freedom of the will and the objectivity 
of the universe because of the pseudo-philosophical specula- 
tions of some eminent physicists, any more than they are dis- 
turbed by the crude materialism of certain others. The philo- 


sophia perennis holds its ground. 
H. V. GILL. 





THE SPANISH REPUBLIC: PAST 
AND FUTURE 


HE general election results of November 19, 1933, 
mark the end of the first stage in the history of the 
second Spanish Republic, the transition from an ex- 
tremist socialistic to a moderate conservative regime. The 
reaction against the rulers, the legislation, and the events of 
the ‘‘triste bienio,’’ as the period is now known in Spain, has 
been plainly marked, destroying completely many of the re- 
volutionary parties and reducing others to powerless 
minorities. The lie direct has been given to the former premier 
Azajia who once declared ‘‘Spain is no longer Catholic.’’ The 
extent of the Catholic revival has surprised even its own 
leaders, one of whom declared concerning the large number of 
Catholic deputies, ‘‘We ourselves are, to a certain degree, 
children of the revolution.’’ A brief résumé of the course of 
events will help to show how hopeful the future is. 

The municipal elections of April, 1931, saw the fall of the 
monarchy mainly on the strength of the urban vote, the 
country districts remaining loyal. In reality there was by no 
means an anti-monarchical majority throughout the country. 
However, the pusillanimity of the conservative elements, un- 
prepared and disorganized at the time, could not cope with 
the revolutionary element which the dictatorship had exiled 
and infuriated. The royal abdication followed almost imme- 
diately. Europe’s most bloodless revolution was ended and a 
provisional Government assumed power, with two Catholics 
holding key positions, Alcala Zamora as President, and 
Miguel Maura as Minister of the Interior. Foreign opinion 
was favourable to the new regime and official recognition soon 
followed. However, in May (a date ever to be remembered 
by Spanish Catholics), took place the satanic burning of 
Church property throughout the peninsula, resulting in ir- 
reparable damage to artistic treasures. The true character of 
the revolution, and of the nominal Catholics who were in 
power, was thus revealed to all observers not blinded by anti- 
Catholic prejudice. A ‘‘cooked’’ general election—and only 
close students of Spanish politics with its strong tradition of 
“‘caciquismo”’ and corruption will realize what that means— 
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returned a paltry handful of Catholic deputies, some forty- 
two, the remainder being made up of 136 Centre and 295 Left 
(including 114 Socialists). The ‘‘Cortes Constituyentes’’ be- 

an its task of setting up the framework of a ‘‘modern’”’ State. 
Alcal4 Zamora was appointed the first President at a princely 
salary (the highest for such office in Europe), and a Republi- 
can-Socialist coalition took office. 

Recent Catholic apologists have published fully-docu- 
mented studies, proving to the hilt the charges of Masonic 
complicity in the revolution. No one who read the Encyclical 
“‘Dilectissima Nobis,’’ with its denunciation of those ‘‘sectas 
occultas’’ animated by the ‘‘odium adversus Dominum et ad- 
versus Christum ejus,’’ can have been surprised at the nature 
of the Constitution and the complementary legislation, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that five members of the Cabinet were 
avowed Masons. This Constitution introduced lay educa- 
tion, Church disestablishment, divorce, socialization of pro- 
perty, dissolution of the Society of Jesus; in a word, all the 
pet theories of laissez-faire liberalism as interpreted by the 
high priests of Continental Freemasonry, the Grand Orient, 
whose aim is the overthrow of the Church. Early on, El 
Socialista, the organ of the Marxian party, headed a leader 
with the caption, ‘‘The Church must be destroyed.’’ Such 
undisguised hostility is based on a deep and implacable hatred 
of religion itself; not, as some observers would have us be- 
lieve, on hatred of the Church’s so-called political and social 
power. Continental ‘‘Liberals,’’ like the Bourbons, learn 
nothing and forget nothing. 

From the first, every opportunity was seized to antagonize 
the Church. Needless to say, she was not consulted in fram- 
ing the religious regulations. Cardinal Segura, Primate of 
Spain, was exiled with Dr. Mugica, Bishop of Vitoria, on a 
trumped-up charge of conspiracy against the regime. The 
crowning insult was the appointment as ambassador to the 
Holy See of a notorious anti-clerical who, as was only to be 
expected, found himself refused the official ‘‘placet.’? From 
that day Spain remains unrepresented at Rome. 

The influence of religion having thus been, as far as 
possible, destroyed, social unrest, chiefly fomented by an- 
archo-syndicalist elements, shook the country continually, 
the storm centre being Andalucia, where the complex, bureau- 
cratic ‘‘Agrarian Reform Bill,’’? destined to solve the lati- 
fundia problem by the simple expedient of wholesale confisca- 
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tion, was proving a dismal failure. Its sole achievement to 
date has been the creation of a highly-expensive machine, 
established to expedite the parcelling-out of land to the revolu- 
tionary peasant classes, and to issue credits for the purchase 
of agricultural material. Despite the confiscation of estates 
to the value of £11,000,000 and measuring some 1,750,000 
acres, the peasants are still, like Micawber, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up! The State is to provide the land, imple- 
ments, seed and necessary stock, but the holdings (here comes 
the snag) do not become the property of the peasant who is 
still a tenant. The chaotic conditions prevalent to-day in 
Spanish agriculture are due largely to the impracticability 
and unwieldiness of this much-lauded scheme. The bill in 
itself has merits, and initiates an essential reform, but will 
have to undergo drastic changes before it can be effective. 

In full accord with anti-clerical tradition, the first assaults 
of the Masonic Government were directed against the Society 
of Jesus. As THE MoNnTH has already published (November, 
1931) the historic protest of the five Spanish Provincials, ad- 
dressed to the Cortes and pleading in vain for trial before 
condemnation, nothing more need be said of the outrageous 
injustice of their expulsion, except to recall that, as in the 
similar case of the French Congregations, their fabled wealth 
was found to have no counterpart in fact. It is the more to be 
regretted that Sir George Young, the writer of ‘“The New 
Spain,’’ should have credulously asserted that the Society 
possessed one-third of the national wealth. A reviewer justly 
pointed out that if the accusation were true the confiscation of 
that wealth would have meant a record surplus for the Re- 
public’s budget, whereas, in point of fact, the deficit was 
enormous. 

As a step towards the total overthrow of religion, the 
Masons enacted the radical separation of Church and State, 
hoping, as aresult of their confiscations, to establish a 
national Church, weakened, impoverished and subject to 
strict State control. The complementary measure, ‘‘Ley de 
Congregaciones’”’ (Religious Orders Bill) by its veto on the 
teaching of the Orders, in direct contradiction with Article 
33 of the Constitution which states that every Spaniard is 
free to choose what profession he wills, aimed at de-Chris- 
tianizing the youth of the country so that Masonry might the 
more easily seize upon the soul of the child. President Azaiia 
stated at the time ‘‘The campaign to unharness Spanish edu- 
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cation from the rosary is now begun.’’ Well might the Pope 
denounce the Bill as a master-work of iniquity against God. 

The closing of the religious schools at the end of 1933 would 
have left 715,000 pupils without instruction, for most of the 
hypothetical 10,000 schools created, on paper, by the then 
Minister for Education, Marcelino Domingo, still remain to 
be created in reality. There is neither the money nor the 
personnel required to staff the new schools, and the moderate 
Government now in power will presumably rescind that 
foolish and wicked bit of Masonic legislation. Whatever 
measures of real value were embodied in the new Constitution, 
especially those which professed to respect liberty of con- 
science and of association, were, as is well known, rendered 
nugatory by the infamous ‘‘Law for the Defence of the Re- 
public’? which turned the Government into a dictatorship far 
more absolute than that exercised by Primo de Rivera. Not 
only Catholics, but political opponents of the men in power 
were subjected for two years or more to ruthless tyranny, 
under pretext of protecting the Constitution. Any attempt 
at resistance such as that organized by General Sanjurjo in 
August, 1932, was met by further suppression—confiscations, 
deportations, imprisonment, suspension of newspapers, dis- 
missals from office—all the familiar weapons of tyranny ‘‘in 
a funk’? were employed. Nor did the Government hesitate 
to employ more brutal methods. In all Spanish history there 
has been no bloodier episode than the horrible massacre at 
Casas Viejas, on January 12, 1933, when no less than twenty- 
two people, including some women, were butchered by the 
police acting under orders from the Home Office ‘‘to show no 
mercy.’’ Even anti-clerical Republicans who had no scruple 
in pillaging the Church turned against a Government which 
made light of such iniquity. 

Catalonia at length, after a struggle lasting many centuries, 
secured a wide measure of autonomy, in the face of strong 
opposition from the central provinces and, whilst considering 
this one of the few just reforms, I must regret that the Catalan 
““Esquerra’’ by its extremisms and separatist tendencies, has 
done much to nullify any benefits that might have accrued to 
the peninsula, had a more conciliatory policy been carried out. 
It is interesting to note that one of the first things to be dis- 
cussed in the newly-elected Cortes is the autonomous statute 
of the Basque provinces,’ the next region to be decentralized. 


1 See Tue Montu for January, 1934: ‘‘In the Land of Loyola,”’ by M. Yeo. 
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The attitude of the Catholic parties on this question is none 
too clearly defined, but it is likely that, though the statute 
may be modified, it will go through. 

Enlightened as to the true character of the Masonic Govern. 
ment and provoked by its constant abuse of power, the country 
gradually showed signs of recovery from the lethargy of 1931. 
Municipal elections in 1932 saw an enormous increase in 
Catholic representation, Government candidates being every- 
where defeated. In addition, the election for seats on the 
‘Tribunal of Guarantees’’ (the official body for Constitutional 
reform) showed the swing of the pendulum more clearly, 
Growing discontent throughout the country, fostered by 
chaotic industrial conditions, lack of public order, continual 
social strife, could no longer be ignored, and the Government, 
from which by now the more moderate Radical party had re- 
signed, became apprehensive. Frantic attempts to postpone 
the consultation of the electorate were made without success, 
and eventually resignation was the only solution. A Repub- 
lican coalition from which the Socialists were excluded, took 
office for the purpose of guaranteeing the impartiality of the 
forthcoming elections. So ended two and a half years of 
Republican-Socialist rule which brought Spain almost to the 
verge of civil war, intensified class differences, antagonized 
the entire Catholic population, and ruined Spanish commerce 
and agriculture under pretext of ‘‘modernizing’’ the country. 
At length the ‘‘Cortes Constituyentes’’ had finished its self- 
appointed task and it only remained for the electorate, now 
swollen by the 8,000,000 Spanish women granted the fran- 
chise, to give its verdict. That verdict has been given and 
leaves no room for doubt. Spain is weary of anti-social and 
anti-religious legislation; weary of persecution and repres- 
sion ; and rejects the Socialist panacea in favour of the Chris- 
tian programme of the Right parties, based on the Church’s 
social teaching as expressed in Papal Encyclicals. It rejects 
too the class war, social unrest, and civil strife, demanding 
from its rulers a sound policy of comprehension and justice 
instead of bigoted discrimination against the majority of the 
nation, namely the Catholics. A significant fact is the almost 
total extinction of several of the revolutionary parties, and the 
great drop in Socialist representation from 114 to 59 seats. 
Marcelino Domingo, in turn Minister of Education and 
Agriculture, and as such responsible for the two most vital 
measures of ‘‘reform,’’ was not returned, despite Socialist sup- 


port at the polls. 
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It must be stressed that the question of the Constitutional 
regime was not a major electoral issue, and that the triumph 
of the Right in no way implies a monarchist restoration. Actu- 
ally, ‘‘Accién Popular Agraria,’’ the largest party in the 
Cortes (115 deputies), under the able leadership of the young 
and energetic Gil Robles, a former university professor, and 
the present arbiter of Spanish politics, has, with a few dis- 
sensions, proclaimed its acceptance of the republican form 
of government, a declaration which has done much to clear 
the air. Full assumption of the reins of office is deemed in- 
opportune at the present moment by the party executive, so 
the formation of a Radical Government under the leadership 
of the veteran Republican, Lerroux, has been facilitated, but 
naturally it will have to rely on Right support which has been 
promised, provided a minimum programme to which the 
Catholics are pledged is carried out. Consequently the 
Radicals are likely to steer a middle course, avoiding the 
Scylla of extremism and the Charybdis of what is labelled as 
reaction. The heterogeneous nature of the new Cortes, in- 
cluding as it does, Fascists, Monarchists, Socialists, Repub- 
licans, Catholics and Basque and Catalan nationalists, indi- 
cates a lively future for the Government. 

First among its tasks will be the presentation of a budget, 
which, by vigorous pruning of excessive expenditure, will 
help to establish the country’s finances on a sound basis. At- 
tention will have to be paid to the unemployment problem, 
a comparatively new phenomenon in Spain where the 400,000 
workless have sprung into being since the establishment of the 
Republic. In both these matters, as also in the maintenance 
of public order, so vital in an effervescent country such as 
Spain, the support of Gil Robles is assured. Revision of pre- 
vious legislation and the granting of a general amnesty to 
political prisoners are thorny problems which may lead to 
conflict. Constitutional revision is as yet out of the question, 
but speedy amendment of the harsher religious laws is already 
taking place. Country clergy will this year receive two-thirds 
of their stipends, and the substitution of lay for religious 
teaching has been indefinitely postponed. All the sectarian 
measures, while remaining on the statute book, will be inter- 
preted with the widest possible latitude. So for the time being 
Catholics have secured a breathing space for further consoli- 
dation, which is likely to be of considerable duration unless 


unforeseen circumstances suddenly arise. 
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Catholicism in Spain, heartened by its overwhelming re- 
covery, has set to work reorganizing so that never again will 
it be lulled into a false sense of security as was the case in 
1931. A lead was given by the new Primate, Dr. Isidro 
Goma, a resolute champion of Catholic Action, who has been 
loyally seconded by the hierarchy.’ Sefior Angel Herrera, 
(ex-director of El Debate), the present leader and organizer 
of Catholic Action, is more than anyone responsible for the 
Catholic revival. The formation of Catholic Unions, holding 
of Social Weeks, establishment of new editorial ventures, and 
the organization of parochial groups, are all the result of his 
efforts; nor must the splendid work of the Catholic Press, 
ably led by Spain’s most popular daily, El Debate, which, 
by its propagation of Papal Encyclicals and religious works, 
serves much the same purpose as the Catholic Truth Society 
in this country, be forgotten. 

Thus it is clear that Catholicism does not mean to forget 
the lessons of the past. A destructive and revolutionary 
period has given way to one of counter-revolution, whose 
work it will be to sweep away much of the old, while build- 
ing in its place something of permanent value. De Maistre 
once wrote that the counter-revolution ought not to be a mere 
contrary revolution, but the contrary of the revolution. The 
times cry out for a constructive policy, founded on solid Chris- 
tian principles of social justice, as condemnatory of the 
egoisms of the master as of the excesses of the servant, 
destined to secure the true redemption of the proletariat, not 
the Utopian one of the Socialist, but that redemption pro- 
claimed by the Supreme Pontiffs. Only then can Spain hope 
for an epoch of peace and prosperity which the people so de- 
sire. A good deal more of the Christian spirit in sociology, 
in civic affairs, and in politics, becomes imperative. There can 
be no turning back, for society has now reached a crisis in 
which it either evolves or perishes irrevocably. The example 
of Russia, an essentially agricultural country with a deeply 
religious people before the revolution, is too patent. Catho- 
lics must observe the Church’s social precepts. 

Gil Robles’s recent declarations of policy are reassuring. 
The negotiation of a Concordat with the Holy See stands in 
the forefront of his programme and already mention of the 


1 The Spanish hierarchy has already elaborated a comprehensive organiza- 
tion of Catholic Action which lacks nothing in thoroughness and far-sighted 
wisdom. (See Documentation Catholique, December 16, 1933.) 
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names of possible ambassadors to the Vatican are on men’s 
lips. The repeal of divorce legislation is to be urged on, 
and the modification of the agrarian and social laws. How- 
ever, the pressing necessity of agrarian reform is recognized, 
so that the bill will be amended but not destroyed. His party 
favours the economic separation of Church and State, as do 
many Spanish Catholics, but the signing of a Concordat 
would leave the parties to negotiate a modus vivendi for them- 
selves. The official attitude of the Church is not too clear on 
this point. During the recent anarcho-syndicalist outbreak, 
the whole-hearted support given by the Catholic parties to 
the Government’s measures has helped to dispel the suspicion 
with which many regarded these new-comers to the Cortes. 
Now that the Government is firmly in the saddle, the pros- 
pects for a period of stability are enhanced. 

What of the Church herself? Above all she desires peace ; 
and not, as her enemies repeatedly declare, domination or 
favoured treatment, but only that liberty for her spiritual 
work which is at present denied her. State neutrality in mat- 
ters of religion should not imply a persecution of Catholicism. 
Again, forms of government are immaterial to her, for her 
religious teaching excludes no regime nor does it constitute 
a danger to the established State system. The Masonic legis- 
lation, she considers, was a serious attack on the traditional 
Faith of the nation and had to be opposed by every legal 
means. If Republican authorities wished to construe a con- 
demnation of anti-religious legislation as an attack on the 
regime, they were free to do so, but quite unjustifiably in her 
opinion. No earthly power has the right to fetter her with 
unjust and oppressive legislation, for her commission is from 
the same source as that which gives authority to the State, 
God Himself. 

RAMON SILVA. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES IN SPAIN. 
‘* El Divino Impaciente.” 

N September 22, 1933, there was produced at the Teatro 

Beatriz, Madrid, a play (or, more correctly, a ‘‘dramatic poem 
in verse’) which has enjoyed an extraordinary success, and, after 
more than three months, is still being given to crowded houses— 
a comparatively unusual occurrence in a country which likes its 
playbills changed with great frequency. The author of ‘‘E! Divino 
Impaciente,’’ Don José Maria Pemdn, is a poet and essayist well 
known to readers of the Catholic daily, El Debate, but this is his 
first drama. The fact that it ran with no diminution of popu- 
larity through the disturbed period of the Parliamentary election 
campaign can hardly be explained solely by the presence of Ricardo 
Calvo and Alfonso Mifioz among the dramatis persone, and the 
natural conclusion which an outsider would draw from its accept- 
ability would be that it contained a great number of topical allu- 
sions or had some striking political significance. Yet the drama 
has no such application, but is a simple modern treatment of the 
life and death of St. Francis Xavier: hence it is of interest to 
attempt to discover the secret of its popularity. 


The forty-four speaking parts in the play, sixteen of which are 
doubled, suggest a broad canvas, and in fact the five acts cover the 
whole of St. Francis’s life from his student days in Paris to 
his last moments at Sanchian. The first act, somewhat mis- 
leadingly termed a prologue, is an integral and essential part of 
the whole. Indeed, in some ways it is the best act, for, besides 
outlining the character of the ‘‘impaciente de Paris’’ at once 
decisively and subtly, it gives us a glimpse into his relations 
with the master-sculptor, St. Ignatius, who, in Polanco’s well- 
known phrase, found him the hardest block he had ever had to work 
upon. Xavier is discovered with his fellow-students at Sainte- 
Barbe, discussing the newly-found East and revealing his inborn 
yearning for the ‘‘further shore.’’ But it is Carnival-time and 
all is gaiety: before long they are playing a trick on him and he 
is flaring into passion, when Ignatius enters, unperceived, and 
rebukes him. Still he is resentful, even when the others leave them 
alone together. 
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Xavier. But who made thee my keeper? 

Ignatius. Grief at the ardour of thy soul. It wounds me to 
see thee burn, yet giving neither light nor heat. . . 

Xavier. But no life is fruitless, Ignatius, if the liver but 
seek fame. 

Ignatius. Ah, that hidden, deep abyss! What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose himself? 

Xavier. Wouldst thou, then, take from me my ardour and 
yearning for victory? 

Ignatius. Nay, I come not to take it from thee: I come to 
increase it. Not to lull thee to sleep with the music of a 
gentle lute, but to set disquiet between thy life and thy 
soul. . . 

Xavier. So thou wouldst have me leave everything? Abandon 
my position, my fortune? Nay, thou dost ask of me too 
much ! 

Ignatius. And I offer thee far more than I ask! Deluded 
seeker of honour, fame and glory, how small are thy am- 
bitions beside the greater glory and fame I come to offer 
thee! . . . Thou art applauded and acclaimed and thinkest 
thou art nearing thy highest destiny. But seest thou not, 
thy destiny is divine and as yet thou art content to sit down 
half-way on the road to it. Am I not right? 

Xavier. Perhaps. . . 


So, little by little, the battle for the soul of a saint is won. None 


knows the magnitude of the victory better than he who has gained 
it. ‘‘If I can win Xavier,’’ says Ignatius to Peter Faber, ‘‘Xavier 
will win a whole world.’’ 

Some ten years pass between the prologue and the first act 
proper. We are now at Rome with the first Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus: ‘‘Francis, all afire to go to the ends of the earth with the 
Gospel (‘‘Finis terrae,’’ he cries, ‘‘Oh, magic name!’’), is listen- 
ing wistfully to Ignatius’s plans for sending only Simon Rodriguez 
and Bobadilla upon the Eastern mission. Finally comes the 
dramatic change of plan by which he himself is selected in Boba- 
dilla’s stead, and an intensely moving scene, almost untranslat- 
able into prose, in which, mingling simple exhortation with poetic 
vision, Ignatius takes leave of Francis. Refraining from any final 
allusion to the ‘‘fire of his impatience,’’ he counsels him as ten- 
derly as any father a beloved son and commends him to ‘“‘the 
goodness of the Lord.’’ ‘‘And that we may never part, do thou 
bear me in thy heart as I bear thee in mine.’’ At length the two 
say farewell, with hardly restrained emotions. They never meet 
again. 

From this point onward the action moves somewhat more swiftly. 
We first follow St. Francis to Lisbon, whither he and P. Simon 
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Rodriguez accompany the Portuguese Ambassador to the Vatican, 
at whose request, transmitted from the King of Portugal, the mis- 
sion is being undertaken. From all sorts and conditions of charac- 
ters we learn of the amazing success which attends the Fathers’ 
preaching in Lisbon. So striking is it that the King would have 
them stay. In the end Francis alone goes, Simon, a Portuguese 
by birth, remaining behind. Among those who accompany him 
is one of his old Parisian class-fellows, Don Alvaro de Atayde, a 
prosperous merchant completely devoid of scruple, who makes use 
of his friendship with Francis to extract a licence from the King 
to journey to the East and, as the play advances, is made, with 
rather obvious dramatic purpose, to assume the role of villain. 

Malacca is reached before the end of the second act, and in a 
brilliant and picturesque Oriental setting, the hero of the play, in 
full missionary activity, is thrown into sharp contrast with the im- 
moral and self-seeking Atayde, whom his wife, a fervent admirer 
of the Fathers, suspects of being involved in a plot against them. 
Soon we find that her suspicions are well-founded: Atayde has sold 
his companion and benefactor, for twenty gold pieces, to enemies 
in Macassar. Francis, by chance, meets the messenger—a native 
—who has been entrusted with the money, and has lost it. He 
reads the letter, and, with complete composure, gives him an equi- 
valent sum and sends him on his way. But God brings Atayde’s 
evil designs to nothing. Despite Francis’s firm championship of 
his Faith, the hostility of the native Brahmin and the incitements 
of the treacherous Portuguese, the chief of the tribe appealed to 
by his enemies refuses to harm him. ‘‘He is my guest,’’ exclaims 
the chief, ‘‘and his person is sacred.’’ ‘‘The Lord has not brought 
me to the East,’’ is Francis’s comment, ‘‘to die at the hands of 
a Portuguese.’’ 

The third act is well advanced when the Father leaves for Japan, 
and, in the brief but picturesque glimpse which we have of his 
life at Funay, we realize that he has been given a pre-vision of his 
early death. A vivid scene in which his character is sharply chal- 
lenged, both by his disciples and his enemies, reveals more clearly 
than any biographer’s eulogy the degree to which he has already 
been perfected. The end is to come quickly, but the spectator sees 
it through the eyes of a visionary. Transported to Francis’s native 
Navarre, he keeps vigil, in the castle of Xavier, with the sister 
and the two brothers who anxiously await news of him. A pre- 
monition that something closely concerning him is happening far 
away is converted, by a miraculous portent, into certainty; the 
scene darkens, and then, in the distance, appears the Sanchian 
hut which was the scene of the Saint’s last earthly struggle, where, 
in lines of the utmost simplicity, he utters his last prayer and 


renders his soul to God. 
“Thou gavest me five talents,’’ he murmurs, ‘‘and I give them 
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back to Thee, with five more.’’ Then, after a pause, as his single 
companion, a Japanese convert who has become his fellow-worker, 
bends forward to catch the scarcely audible words: 


Now that my light is failing, bless Thou Ignatius . . . and 
Loyola. . . Care for my Spanish people. . . Ah, that I should 
die when so much remains to be done in Thy service! 


The shades grow deeper, as he speaks his last words to his com- 
panion. 

Atayde . . . pray Heaven to pardon him. . . With this 
hope I die. . . My eyes grow dim. . . Lord, I hope in Thee. 
Hide not Thy face . . . Thy servant comes to seek Thee. . . 
In te, Domine, speravi. Non confundar in aeternum. 


II 


It is not my intention to attempt a criticism of ‘‘El Divino Im- 
paciente’’ according to purely literary standards. Its significance 
is not so much literary as historical. Suffice it to say that, dramatic- 
ally speaking, the play lives by its moments of great emotion, and 
it is by the degree of success with which these may be interpreted 
that it will stand or fall at any subsequent revival. The ‘‘dramatic 
poem’’ as a genre has had considerable popularity in Spain, and 
the type of play which moves in a series of tableaux, and is closely 
allied to it, has met with appreciation at least once in England— 
in Martinez Sierra’s ‘‘Kingdom of God.’’ Within the varied tab- 
leaux of Paris, Rome, Lisbon, Malacca, Macassar, Funay, Xavier, 
and Sanchian, we find each dramatic moment centring round 
the personality of the hero, and a truer idea of the play would be 
conveyed (to anyone familiar with the history described in it) by 
the presentation of them rather than by an analysis of the plot. 
Such moments are the entry of Ignatius into the room at Sainte- 
Barbe, his second entry when the impetuous impaciente is in- 
dulging in exaggerated self-humiliation, the moving scene at Rome 
in which, full of yearning to do great things for God, Francis 
prays to Our Lady as he trims the lamp burning before a statue. 


Lady, have pity on this poor, proud fool. So little is he 
doing for love of thee, yet so great is his ambition! Here I 
was, imagining myself in the Indies and sowing new seed 
there. And here I am, staying at home instead and putting 
oil in a lamp! 

But the chief interest of the play, to a student of Spain at the 
present time, must be the qualities which have given it its remark- 
able popularity. Granted that it was staged at the right moment, 
at a time when the growing reaction against neo-paganism and 
anti-clericalism was becoming increasingly vocal, it has yet to be 
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explained why a work of so entirely objective a kind, and of so 
markedly spiritual a character, could capture and hold great 
audiences. As a specialist in Spanish literature during a period 
which embraces the stormiest years of the nineteenth century, I 
have had occasion, again and again, to observe the type of play 
which has found a ready success and an enthusiastic public at 
epochs of strife, turmoil and reaction. Almost without exception, 
these have been dramas written at white heat, containing open or 
veiled attacks on men or movements, sometimes amounting to 
fierce political denunciations. Such was Gil y Zdrate’s notorious 
‘‘Charles the Bewitched,’’ in 1837, which its well-meaning author, 
carried away by party prejudice, afterwards repented of having 
written. Reading that play to-day, one can still in imagination 
catch the applause which greeted its melodramatic combination 
of Romantic extravagance with anti-clerical fury. Nor need one 
go back so far as this for an illustration. In the autumn of 1931, 
at the identical Madrid theatre which witnessed the estreno of 
Sefior Peman’s play, audiences applauded the violent and vigorous 
**A.M.D.G.”’ of Sefior Pérez de Ayala, a play which took the 
offensive on the then popular side, and excited, as it was meant and 
expected to do, tremendous political enthusiasm. 

But there is no politics in ‘‘El Divino Impaciente.’’ It comes 
peaceably. And if the victories of peace are no less renowned than 
those of war, they are considerably harder to win. The play 
attacks nobody, has not the slightest relation with present-day 
happenings, contains no veiled allusion to living personalities, 
whether of Church or of Parliament. What, then, is its attraction? 
The answer can only be that it is the attraction of noble ideals, 
worthily presented, to a purified and illumined nation. 

For some time, in revisiting Spain, I have had the growing con- 
viction that the persecutions of the Church by Sefior Azafia’s 
Governments have not been wholly disastrous. That the people of 
Spain, who for the most part had lived all their lives in possession 
of their religious privileges, were merely disorganized, and not de- 
moralized, by the sudden attacks made upon them in 1931. That 
they have come through the fires of persecution, which for a time 
at least seem likely to abate, refined and spiritualized by their pur- 
gation. The fact that Madrid, of all places, where Socialism and 
anti-clericalism are at their strongest, should flock to see a play, 
in the medieval sense so “‘art’’less, portraying quite unaffectedly 
some incidents in the life of a man of God, is the first striking con- 
firmation of what, I trust, will now become increasingly clear. 


E. ALLISON PEERS. 
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ON CHANGE AND STABILITY. 


T happens not seldom that the testimony of celebrated persons 
is of greatest value where it is most remote from their chief 
interest and aim in life. George Eliot’s zeal for agnosticism is 
now little regarded even by agnostics, but her pictures of the 
country life of the Midlands in the ’thirties are a treasure. It has 
been well remarked that no one who had not been a believer could 
have drawn Dinah Morris, and further that ‘‘her roots were in 
the pre-railway period.’’ Again, a contemporary of hers, Richard 
Cobden, would probably have been aghast had he foreseen the 
actual sequel of the ‘‘triumph’’ of his free-trade cause in 1846. 
Of more value to-day, surely, is his direct observation of life in 
his native Sussex and other regions not yet bewitched by the gos- 
pel of ‘‘Progress.’’ In 1835 he speaks in words worth recalling 
of 
the abhorrence of change that characterizes Catholic States, 
and which we shall find not merely to affect religious observ- 
ances, but to pervade all the habits of social life... In proof 
of this, if we take the pages of Cervantes and Le Sage and 
compare the portraits and scenes they have depicted with the 
characters, costumes, and customs of the present day, we 
shall find that the Spanish people are, after the lapse of so 
many ages, in even the minutest observances, wholly un- 
changed. On the other hand, if we look into Shakespeare, 
or examine the canvas of Teniers, we shall find that, during 
the same interval of time, the populations of Holland and 
England have been revolutionized in all the modes of life so 
as scarcely to leave one national feature of those ages for 
recognition in our day.’ 


Now it is worth remarking that, according to the testimony of 
several observers, English Catholics continued to show a marked 
attachment to tradition a good many years after Cobden’s death. 
In Mallock’s last book we may glean valuable information of the 
mid-Victorian world now passing from living memory. 


Of all the worlds which, within the world, were more or 
less self-cohesive and separate, that in which I felt myself 
most at home was the Catholic. At any entertainment given 
at a Catholic house the bulk of the guests—perhaps three- 
fourths of them—would be Catholics: these would be people 
so closely connected with one another by blood or by life- 
long acquaintance as to constitute one large family. Well- 
born, well-bred, and distinguished by charming and singularly 
simple manners, they were content to be what they were, and 


1 ‘England, Ireland and America’”’ in ‘‘Political Writings’’ (1878), ii, 27. 
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the Darwinian competition for merely fashionable or intel- 
lectual brilliance, however prevalent elsewhere, was, with few 
exceptions, to them virtually unknown. Yet, whenever any- 
thing in the way of formal pomp was necessary, they were 
fully equal to the occasion. The well-known dinners given 
by Mrs. Washington Hibbert, at which four-and-twenty 
guests would be seated round a huge circular table, would fill 
Hill Street with swaying family coaches, on whose hammer- 
cloths crests and coronets maintained an eighteenth-century 
magnitude which the modern world was abandoning, whilst 
on certain ecclesiastical occasions Catholic society could 
exhibit a stateliness even more conspicuous.’ 


Again we see in these pages hereditary Catholics, such as Charles 
Langdale and Lord Herries, surrounded by a Catholic tenantry. 
If Catholicism has gained notably in numbers since those days 
it has assuredly lost in stability. A Catholic population rooted in 
the ancestral soil is one thing, a Catholic population scattered 
through a huge industrial city is another. 

Traditionalism in externals would be of little value, I readily 
grant, if it were not a true token of faithfulness to unchanging 
principles. I think it may be claimed that, regarding the rela- 
tions between the Church and the world, between the Holy See 
and the Revolution, leading Catholics in England in those days, 
with some notable exceptions, showed truer insight and clearer 
grasp of the issue than their successors of the war-years and the 
after-war time, in which Lord Braye was almost alone in boldly 
and openly upholding the noble appeal of Benedict XV to end the 
slaughter by a peace of negotiation, an appeal scornfully rejected 
at the time, at what cost we are now learning by bitter experience. 
When respectable England, in her own eyes the model of religion 
and policy, went mad in welcoming Garibaldi in 1864, Lord Arun- 
dell protested in the House of Lords against this 


intoxicated libation . . . to a man who has simply inaugurated 
a persecution of everything that is Christian at Naples, and 
who has only substituted there the despotism of anarchy for 
the mild or mitigated despotism of centuries, which had, I be- 
lieve—and I repeat it in face of calumnies—entered into a 
career of honest improvement, in a true and loyal spirit. 


The speaker went on to say 


that Garibaldi represents a cause and a principle. Does any 
member of your Lordships’ House identify himself with that 
cause and that principle? ... If Garibaldi and his cause had 
ever triumphed, he would have made short work with the 
noble peer and your Lordships’ House.’ 


1Memoirs of Life and Literature’ (ed. 2, 1920), pp. 97—98. 
*In “Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour’’ (1929), pp. 240—241. 
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Anticipating objections, he added, ‘‘you say he conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, and that this conquest was made with a hand- 
ful of men. I altogether deny the fact. It was not Garibaldi who 
accomplished the overthrow of the fallen dynasty of Naples, but 
Liborio Romano,’’ the traitor Prefect of Police. Again, he knew 
the value to Christendom of Austria: ‘‘Austria, the only conserva- 
tive Power in Europe which has preserved any of the old tradi- 
tions of political honour, is crippled and unfortunate’’ (1860, 
p. 228). Herein Lord Arundell, rather than the erudite but un- 
balanced Lord Acton and the Rambler group, expressed the con- 
victions of the small Catholic body in England. In those days no 
true Catholic cried, ‘‘Break Austria’: the Mazzinian authorship 
of that iniquitous phrase was fresh in men’s minds. The true bene- 
factors of mankind, said Pius X of holy memory, are not revolu- 
tionaries, but men of tradition. 

It may be asked—is this thesis illustrated by Catholic Ireland? 
The exception of Ireland’s case is more apparent than real. Ire- 
land has never been, nor is she yet, politically normal. But the 
prolonged agitation for self-government was not illegal or unjust. 
To seek to recover national independence was as lawful in Ire- 
land as in Poland or Bohemia. ‘‘Neither does the Church con- 
demn those who, if it can be done without violation of justice, wish 
to make their country independent of any foreign or domestic 
power.’’ * 

The Commandments of God are unchanging, albeit their appli- 
cation varies with circumstances. God has made man a social 
being, and therewith ordained social order. ‘‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God.’’ Were the laws of God always faithfully 
observed, there would be no serious difficulties between Church and 
State. ‘‘The principles which determine the relations of the 
Catholic Church and the Christian State are immutable. But those 
principles are inapplicable to an age when religious rights do not 
exist, when Christendom is an empty name, when in the public 
order faith is not found, but only expedience as the measure of 
right and wrong, and temporal well-being as the end of action.’’ * 

Natural and regular change is the ordered lot of creatures. Only 
the Uncreated is unchanging. Growth, according to their nature, 
is the law of organic beings, wherefore efforts to change radically 
the God-given constitution of any being means nothing but blind 
destruction. Evolution differs from revolution. Within defined 
and narrow limits the Creator has made certain minor changes, by 
way of grafting plants or interbreeding in animals, both possible 
and lawful. But man, although his body is animal, is a spiritual 
being, a fact which can hardly be denied in good faith. The im- 

1 Ibid., pp. 241—242. 

3 ‘‘Libertas praestantissimum,’’ in Pope Leo’s Encyclical ‘‘The Pope and the 


People”’ (1913), p. 130. 
3 Dublin Review, April, 1877, p. 424. 
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moralists of our time who strive incessantly to tamper with, or 
reverse, God’s ordinances regarding the family or social life, are 
blundering destroyers, not builders. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa says: 


Now, only that is by nature unchangeable which does not 
have its birth from creation, while on the other hand, all that 
has been brought into being out of nothing by the Uncreated 
Nature, from the moment of the turning-point of coming 
into being, proceeds always by change. This change, if the 
creature act according to its nature, works unceasingly for 
the better, but if it be turned from the right way, the move- 
ment is continually to the very opposite of this.’ 


Everything, therefore, depends on preserving what is good in 
the past, whilst adding new advantages. There is hardly another 
fear so disastrous to the unthinking as the fear of being dubbed 
old-fashioned or behind the times, should they fail to subscribe to 
the latest newspaper oracle, even though it may flatly contradict 
the oracle of twenty-four hours earlier. 

A Professor at the University of Kiel, Dr. Johannes Reinke, has 
here a word in season. ‘‘A good many people pride themselves 
upon being modern. This word has its legitimate meaning, if we 
understand by it that we ought to yield ourselves to the good 
taste and to the right tasks of the present time. But we must not 
use it to express the inclination to attribute a deep meaning to 
insignificant words, and to give our homage precisely to what is 
transitory, for in human views and representations that only is 
important which has a permanent value.’’ ” 

There, surely, speaks that sane conservatism that no Christian 
can eschew. 


Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease, 


but only such changes as betoken growth or development accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject. If any fanatic proposed some 
scheme for compressing a poplar into a hawthorn or stretching a 
juniper into an elm, he would most likely be amerced of liberty. 
Much madder and more mischievous are the licensed cloudcuckoo- 
landers and fanatics who strive to force man, whom God created a 
little below the Angels, into the moulds of Whitehall or of the 


Kremlin. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


1 Disc. Catech., VIII, § 18. 
2 “‘Naturwissenschaft-Weltanschauung-Religion”’ (Herder, 1925), p. 6. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


SOME NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES 


BLACKFRIARS: Jan. 1934. Fascism and Religion, by Herbert 
Shove. [A plea for the ‘‘team-spirit’’ in citizenship as essentially 
Christian. ] 

CaTHOLIC GAZETTE: Jan. 1934. Protestant Established Churches 
in Germany, by L. Nolle, O.S.B. [A clear statement of the 
present and antecedent status of Protestantism in the Reich. ] 

CaTHOLIC WORLD: Jan. 1934. Mobs, Governments, Citizens, by 
Rev. J. Gillis. [Comments of a Christian on the appalling ethical 
perversion indicated by perpetration and condonation of Ameri- 
can lynching. } 

CaTHOLIC WorRLD: Jan. 1934. The Nazi International, by Albert 
Brandt. [An exposure of the systematic implanting of racial 
hatreds by German propagandists all over the world. | 

Ciercy REVIEW: Jan. 1934. The New Divorce Bill, by Dr. E. J. 
Mahoney. [A valuable analysis of the Catholic position and a 
marshalling of arguments against the Bill: should be widely 
studied. } 

Ciercy Review: Jan. 1934. Communism and the Catholic Social 
Programme, by Lewis Watt, S.J. [Shows that Communism at 
its best offers nothing that Christian principles do not provide 
more abundantly and securely. ] 

CoMMONWEAL: Dec. 15 and 29, 1933. Lynching and the Law, by 
J. T. Gillard. [Details the mob-savagery which the States have 
hitherto not been able to suppress: suggests means of doing so. | 

Dusiin Review: Jan. 1934. The Issues of Catholic Sociology, 
by Rev. J. Arthur O’Connor. [The need of first establishing 
the ideal Catholic order before starting to reform the present. ] 

HistoricaL BULLETIN: Jan. 1934. The Maryland Tercentenary : 
1634—1934. [An exhaustive symposium by various experts, 


occupying the whole issue. ] 
Ir1isH Rosary: Jan. 1934. The Function of Money in the Social 


Order, by H. Neville Roberts. [A demonstration that the para- 
dox of ‘‘poverty amid plenty’’ is due primarily to a misunder- 


standing of the real function of money. | 

“OraTeE Fratres’’: Dec. 2, 1933. Differences between Eastern 
and Western Liturgies, by Donald Attwater. [Stresses what 
helps to devotion people lose, when attending the normal Latin 
‘‘Low’’ Mass. | 

THe MESSENGER: Jan. 1934. The Deniers of God, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. [Deplorable results of half-hearted Catholic- 
ism: need of real religion. ] 


| 
| 
| 
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REVIEWS 


1—PLOTINUS AND NEO-PLATONISM * 


F a few years ago students of early Christian philosophy were 

chiefly interested in Philo, to-day that interest would seem to 
have centred in Plotinus. If Philo began the attempt to hellenize 
the new Christianity, Plotinus may be regarded as having com- 
pleted the synthesis. The result was the Neo-platonism which 
had such great influence in the Christian as previously in the pagan 
world, at least from Plotinus to the time of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
M. Krakowski would go much further, and show that it has held 
its own to our own generation, producing in evidence many philo- 
sophers down to such writers as Bergson. Underlying his erudite 
work the question is raised, whether Neo-platonism is, in effect, 
the hellenizing of Christianity or the Christianizing of Hellenism; 
and, in spite of the attacks of many of the Fathers of the Church on 
the new school, he concludes in favour of the latter. Neo- 
platonism, he maintains, quoting other authors, lifted Christianity 
out of its Jewish setting, even in St. Paul, and gave it the language 
of humanity and of the world. 

This was what Hellenism or Platonism did for the Church, even 
before Plotinus; with the latter the influence spread, not only 
through the field of theology, but also, and perhaps more, into 
the language of mysticism. It helped to the fuller development of 
the idea of the Word of God; it concentrated religious thought on 
God the All-beautiful, the All-love, the First Source of all that is 
good. Granted that this is a philosophy and no more, in conformity 
with the strictly traditional intellectualism of Greece, nevertheless, 
it gave to the Christian Faith an expression and a setting which 
has ruled it ever since. Plotinus fixed that setting; he defined 
the soul in terms scarcely different from those used by St. John of 
the Cross and other mystics; he taught the doctrine of the attain- 
ment of God through the intimate knowledge of self; his suc- 
cessors, whether pagan or Christian, Porphyry and his like on 
the one hand, or St. Augustine on the other, did but build upon 
the foundations which Plotinus had laid down. 

Such, behind the brilliant exposition of this work, is the thesis 
which the author has, it would seem, mainly at heart. Neo- 
platonism began with the object of capturing Christianity for 
paganism; it ended by being itself conquered. Of the many side 
points and issues contained in the book we need say nothing; it 


1 Plotin et le Paganisme Religieux. By Edouard Krakowski. Paris: 
Denoél et Steele. Pp. 300. Price, 20.00 fr. 
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is enough to mention a corollary which he would have us draw. 
Conquered by Christianity, Neo-platonism has lived with it. From 
the pseudo-Denys, and Augustine, and Gregory of Nyssa, he 
traces the descent through Scotus Erigena, Bernard de Chartres, 
the Victorines, St. Bonaventure, the German mystics, Mme. 
Guyon, Swedenborg, Schellung, de Birau, and finally Bergson. To 
all this we are tempted to reply: ‘‘Qui nimis probat nihil probat.’’ 
Is this a line of Neo-platonists, or is it not rather a succession of 
philosophers and mystics who have all been moved by a common 
spirit, and have found the language of Neo-platonism a language 
convenient for their purpose? The spirit which produced Neo- 
platonism, the desire to harmonize different schools of thought, is 
a common one; it must always revive when opposing schools seek to 
be reconciled. We see it in India to-day, where Indian philosophy 
is beginning to express itself in terms of Christianity; we see it 
no less in the religious schools of this country. But these are far 
from being the descendants of Neo-platonism; and at least we 
may ask the question whether the same may not be said of many 
of those whom the author includes in his net. 
Hi A.G. 


2—THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE * 


EAN INGE has made a book out of his Warburton Lectures 
for 1931—1933 under the title ‘‘God and the Astronomers.”’ 
The lecturers on this foundation are supposed to be restricted to 
two subjects: Old Testament prophecy and the errors of the 
Church of Rome (p. 1). But as neither of these topics appealed 
to the Dean, the Trustees very considerately—by what right we 
are not informed—dispensed both him and themselves from the 
terms of the Bequest, and his lectures are a review of some recent 
scientific theories and doctrines in their bearing upon Theology. 
No doubt both the Pope and the Prophets have reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon this departure from strict legality; whatever 
poor Bishop Warburton might have to say about it. But it does 
not seem to be in the public interest that such laxity with Trust- 
funds should be too easily condoned. The example of the Gifford 
Lectures, quoted in excuse, is not a particularly edifying one. 
The work deals with a great variety of subjects, physical and 
anthropological; too many subjects, in fact, for the comfort or 
satisfaction of the reader. The writing is, of course, admirably 
clear; but the design appears faulty. We doubt if the Dean could 
have written analytic headings to his chapters which would have 
exhibited the successive points of his exposition as an orderly, 


1 God and the Astronomers. By Dean Inge. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., Ltd. Pp. 308. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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logical process. There is a feeling of casualness and desultoriness 
about the whole thing. One feels oneself entirely at the author’s 
mercy ; one never knows what may be coming next. One has not 
the impression of a great argument growing, and being confirmed 
and illustrated from many different points of view. Rather, it is 
a succession of theses, some of them interesting enough, but 
hardly one of them satisfactorily worked out. 

We can only touch upon a few points. The author seems to us 
to make good his main contention in the first part of the work, 
namely, that the doctrine of ‘‘entropy,’’ if true, goes a long way to 
discrediting the evolutionary optimism of the nineteenth century, 
If the Universe is ‘‘running down,’’ if Man with all his works is 
doomed to extinction, Progress, even if realizable, would be hardly 
worth the candle. Such a belief logically undermines all the im- 
mortal aspirations of the human soul. Sentimental materialism 
will not face the consequence, but there is no escape from it. The 
Dean does well to point out the inconsistency of those scientists, 
like Eddington and Jeans, who try to escape from this argument 
by what he calls ‘‘mentalism.’’ Perhaps (they think) the doctrines 
of science are nothing but a mere play of concepts, representing 
nothing outside the mind of the mathematical physicist. 

A more radical treatment of such concepts as energy, entropy, 
conservation, potential and so forth, is required than the Dean 
here gives us. In other words, what is wanted is a treatise on 
the philosophy of Action in the material world. The Scholastic 
Philosophy, of which the Dean has a profound appreciation, con- 
tains all that is required to clarify the issues raised by (for instance) 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics. There are ‘‘previous ques- 
tions’’—Prolegomena to all Physics—of which the modern scientist 
is, as a rule, serenely oblivious, in the formulation of his theories. 
It is here that the philosopher can and ought to help him. Per- 
haps this is what Professor A. E. Taylor meant by a criticism 
of the present work mentioned in the Preface. 

With regard to the theistic arguments in general, and indeed 
(we think) with regard to the whole main structure of metaphysics, 
the Dean adheres to what he styles the Great Tradition, in other 
words, Catholic Philosophy. The philosophia perennis, coming 
down from Plato and Aristotle, the Fathers of the Church, the 
Neo-platonists, the Scholastics of the Middle Ages, and of the 
seventeenth and subsequent centuries—that is the philosophy to 
which, like many other contemporary thinkers, he looks for guid- 
ance in our present difficulties. This is the Great Tradition. We 
may be pardoned for reminding the Dean that, but for the action 
of the Catholic Church and of the Popes, this philosophy would 
most probably not have been a tradition of any sort, great or 
little. Neither Protestantism nor Modern Thought seem to have 
done anything in the way of philosophy of which the Dean ap- 
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proves. In one respect only is he inclined to criticize the Scholastic 
tradition. It seems to him to rely too much upon rational argu- 
mentation on the one hand and external authority on the other, 
for the proofs of doctrine in Theology. He suggests that these 
sources of knowledge do not ‘‘quite bring us to the God of religion 
and devotion.’’ For that, we must fall back upon the Inner Light, 
or mystical experience, which is ‘‘the best of all proofs of the 
existence of God (p. 229).’’ And he adds: ‘‘Those who try to 
substantiate the truth of theism without it are weakening their own 
case unnecessarily.’’ 

This is a very large question, and much more difficult, we venture 
to think, than the author supposes. The Inner Light is un- 
doubtedly an important phenomenon. Unfortunately, however, its 
manifestations are extremely capricious. Many philosophers whose 
doctrines are as abhorrent to Dean Inge as to ourselves, have cer- 
tainly had it—Spinoza, Schopenhauer and Fichte, to mention but 
a few of the more celebrated. The founders of freak-religions 
and freak-philosophies, the whole tribe of faddists and fanatics 
generally, are among the most conspicuous examples of it. The 
Inner Light is the very soul of Buddhism, Taoism and the Vedanta, 
as it never has been of historic Christianity. How can one pretend 
to prove anything from such a faculty? When we have collected 
all the contradictory systems which find their support in the Inner 
Light, there would still remain the task of sifting the true from 
the false: a task not (of course) to be performed by a new Inner 
Light, but by the unaided Reason. That is why Catholic Philo- 
sophy teaches that Reason as such is competent to prove the exist- 
ence of a Personal Creator, and to demonstrate the absurdity of all 
alternative philosophies. Reason tells us there is a God. If our 
religious experience confirms us in our belief, well and good. It 
may even come about that, for the person who has it, such an 
experience counts for more in his certainty of God’s existence than 
any theological argument. But, when he comes to argue, which is 
what he does as a philosopher, he must step out of the charmed 
circle of his ‘‘experience,’’ and prove his doctrine on abstract, in- 
tellectual grounds. The Catholic Church has had too large an 
experience of the embarrassing versatility of the Inner Light to 
have much faith in its untested deliverances. The whole doctrine 
of what is called, in Ascetical Theology, the Discernment of Spirits, 
is nothing else but a system of rules for the criticism of various 
kinds of Inner Light. 

There may be a valid proof of the existence of God, derivable 
from religious experience. But that proof, if it exists, far from 
being ‘‘the best of all’’ is one of the most obscure and difficult. 

In conclusion, we should like to make a mild protest against 
the dogmatic tone adopted by the author on many subjects where, 
so far as we can see, neither demonstration, revelation nor the 
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Inner Light itself, warrants such dogmatism. Here are a few 
examples: ‘‘Homo sapiens must have slowly developed from a 
simian stock”’ (p. 157); ‘‘The evolution of the individual has prac- 
tically ceased [in modern times]; the physical changes which are 
still going on are mainly degenerative.’’ Again, as to the time re- 
quired for man’s evolution from the ape: ‘‘We may take our choice 
of any date between half a million and a million years ago. I am 
disposed to favour the higher period.’’ How has the Dean arrived 
at such a comfortable assurance on all these immense problems? 
By what scale does he measure the probabilities in estimating the 
duration of the hypothetical process of the evolution of man? Why 
does he ‘‘favour’’ the longer rather than the shorter period? To all 
such questions there is no answer, at least in this volume. The 
Dean has likewise a great deal to tell us of ‘‘the dysgenic trend 
of our civilization.’’ He thinks that this is probably ‘‘making 
first-class brains fewer in each generation’’; (others, on the con- 
trary, have thought that we were all in danger of becoming too 
“‘brainy’’; they feared rather for our trunks). On this whole sub- 
ject, the Dean writes in his most pessimistic vein: ‘‘Dysgenic 
selection, such as is now in progress almost everywhere, may so 
enfeeble the bodies and minds of the population that it will be 
unable to bear the ever-increasing burden of preserving and aug- 
menting the treasures of humanity.’’ After this, it is a little 
puzzling to be told that we may be permitted to cherish ‘‘a reason- 
able and tempered hopefulness for the future.’’ It seems to us, 
after reading these passages, that there is only one hope left for 
humanity—the hope that the Dean may be wrong. 
J.B. 


3—SOME CATHOLIC BIOGRAPHIES’ 


N illustration of the Note of Holiness belonging to the Church, 

Catholics love to multiply records of holy Catholic lives, whether 
of those of authentic Saints and Blessed or of those on whose 
perfection the Church has not yet set her seal. The list given below 
of recently published lives comprises both classes. It begins aptly 
enough with that late-comer amongst the Apostles, Saint Paul, 
who, nevertheless, surpassed all the rest in labours and sufferings 
and was God’s chief instrument in shaping and directing the re- 


1 (1) Saint Paul. By Mgr. Sagot du Vauroux. Paris: Flammarion. Pp. 
211. Price, 12.00 fr. (2) Saint Benoit. By Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. Paris: 
Gabalda et Cie. Pp. 188. Price, 9.00 fr. (3) St. Brigid of Ireland. By Alice 
Curtayne. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. Pp. 163. Price, 3s. 6d. n. (4) Sir 
Thomas More. By Joseph Clayton. Pp. 144. Price, 3s. 6d. and (5) The Curé 
of Thildonck: 1785—1865. Translated from the French of F. Holemans by 
Mother Mary Clare. Pp. xvi, 147. Price, 3s. 6d. [both] London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. (6) Maria Mazzarello. By Rev. H. L. Hughes. Pp. 161. 
Price, 3s. 6d. (7) Antonito. By Father B. Williamson. Pp. 171. Price, 3s. 6d. 
(8) Contardo Ferrini. By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. Pp. viii, 192. Price, 
38. 6d. [the last three] London: Alexander Ouseley, Ltd. 
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vealed ‘‘deposit.’’ The Bishop of Agen traces his career with an 
eloquent simplicity from his Jewish days to his martyrdom, il- 
lustrating the completeness of his conversion, his love of Christ, 
his knowledge of the Faith, his missionary zeal, and his pastoral 
care of the ‘‘Churches’’—a life which has often been told but 
which in these pages retains all its freshness. 

It is strange that the great modern collection called ‘‘Les 
Saints’’ should have waited all these years—it started about 1897 
—before including Saint Benoit, the ‘‘father of monasticism’’ and 
the inspirer of innumerable holy societies. But, having waited, it 
has secured for the work the best possible writer, Abbot Fernand 
Cabrol, whose praise is in all the Church as an exponent of the 
Christian liturgy and Christian origins. Thus he brings to the 
record of his great Founder ripe stores of knowledge concerning 
his work and his epoch, setting forth within the limits assigned 
a singularly complete account of his teaching, his spirituality and 
his influence throughout the ages. The scholarly bibliography 
of six pages will be found particularly useful by scholars. 

After her brilliant essay in hagiography, her life of St. 
Catherine of Siena, for which such copious authentic materials 
exist, Miss Alice Curtayne must have felt the contrast when she 
undertook a study of St. Brigid of Ireland whose records are of 
the scantiest and, even so, enveloped in legend. Yet the same 
literary skill and the same breadth of mind which helped her to 
make so living a picture of St. Catherine has stood her in good 
stead here as well. She makes St. Brigid—the Saint who in- 
fluenced the Ireland of her day and since, only less than did St. 
Patrick—come to life, for she knows, as wise biographers do, the 
truth that is enshrined in legend. But she disclaims the making 
of a critical study for the excellent reason that Celtic researches 
have not reached the point when such a study is possible. How- 
ever, her work, popular as it is, could not fail to be scholarly also, 
and one feels that her aim—to arouse modern interest in her sub- 
ject so that the expert may further illumine it—will be successful. 

As this year we commemorate with shame and sorrow the 
passing by a servile Parliament of the Act of Royal Supremacy 
in 1534 and the still more disgraceful acquiescence of the lords, 
spiritual and temporal, in that usurped claim, it is fitting that we 
should turn with relief to the story of the one prominent layman 
who withstood the tyrant and laid down his life rather than 
violate his Faith and conscience. Mr. Joseph Clayton, in retelling 
simply and shortly the achievement of Sir Thomas More, has pro- 
vided us with an inspiring example of fidelity to Christ’s Vicar 
which is still the hall-mark of the genuine Catholic. More’s 
heroic character would have shone resplendent in any company, 
but, contrasted with his time-serving and cowardly contemporaries, 
its brilliant virtue is immensely enhanced. Henry, the victim of 
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that obdurated conscience which follows on slavery to lust, the 
bishops and nobles who feared for their lives or their lands, the 
evil woman who enacted the part of Salome—the martyred More 
triumphs over them all, and grows in fame as they in infamy. 
Mr. Clayton takes apt occasion to emphasize the lessons of his life. 

In the Curé of Thildonck we come to modern times. He was a 
saintly Belgian parish priest, by name the Abbé J. C. M. Lambertz, 
who founded and directed a community of teaching nuns of St. 
Ursula, and, during a long life of some eighty-five years, gave an 
inspiring example of every priestly virtue. Preparatory steps 
have been taken to the introduction of his cause and the book con- 
tains records of cures attributed to his intercession. One convent 
of his Congregation exists and flourishes in the Brentwood diocese: 
elsewhere it has extended far and speedily. 

A still more phenomenal success has attended the teaching Con- 
gregation of Our Lady, Help of Christians, which, founded in 
1872, has now 359 houses in Italy and 259 scattered all over the 
world. The story of its first Mother General and, incidentally, of 
the growth of the Community itself, and of the troubled times 
in which it arose, is told in Maria Mazzarello, by Father H. L. 
Hughes. The recent beatification of Don Bosco gives additional 
interest to the life, for it was he who founded the Congregation, 
in order to do for girls what his Salesians do for boys. Its founda- 
tion was timely, for successive “‘liberal’’ Governments in Italy 
were bent on deChristianizing the nation—the fight being always 
for the soul of the child. Father Hughes, conversant with the 
details of that tragic period, is able to describe the successful 
application of the Christian antidote. 

Once again, in the life of Antofiito by Father Benedict William- 
son, we have an instance of what seems to be a characteristic 
feature in the Church to-day, the rapid spiritual ripening of quite 
young souls. Antofito died in 1928, being then eight years of age, 
but, according to the records preserved of his words and acts 
he was already far advanced in divine charity, exhibited as always 
in sacrifice of self. Father Williamson bases his account on two 
‘‘lives,’’ one Spanish and one Italian, of the innocent child. 

In his account of Contardo Ferrini, an Italian lawyer and Uni- 
versity Professor, Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., also has had to draw 
from a previous account in Italian, one so large that his difficulty 
was to condense it. The story is full of inspiration for those Catho- 
lics who, from their position and education, are qualified, or quali- 
fying, to be leaders. But Ferrini’s influence was not due to his 
secular learning, but to his proficiency in the science of the saints, 
so that, after his early death in 1902 at the age of forty-three, his 
grave has been a place of pilgrimage, and a cultus is on foot, al- 
though his cause has not yet been introduced. 


J.K. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGY. 


E regret our notice of an important treatise on Natural Theo- 

logy—Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis, by P. Descogqs, 
S.J., Tomus Primus, De Dei Cognoscibilitate, I. (Beauchesne: 
100.00 fr.)—has been delayed and that it must be shorter than the 
merit of the book demands. It impresses no less by its bulk (this 
first section of the first volume takes 725 pages of close print) than 
by its immense erudition. The scholastic part is written in Latin 
and the explanatory in French—a device which enables the author 
to make his treatment of modern writers much more living; and, 
wisely enough, he devotes more attention to modern thought, ortho- 
dox and heterodox, than to ancient controversies, and that with 
much freshness and independence. Only the proofs of the Existence 
of God are dealt with, and a preliminary thesis, that, quite apart 
from any question of the possibility or impossibility of an infinite 
number of things actually existing, a series of caused causes which 
has no first term is intrinsically impossible, effectively clears the 
ground. This principle underlies all St. Thomas’s proofs from 
efficient causality. The leading proof, ‘‘Argumentum ex Contin- 
gentia,’’ is, as it were, a conflation of St. Thomas’s first three 
“ways.’’ The argument from efficient causality is thus presented 
as a whole in a certain massive simplicity, which is much more 
telling than a treatment which presents its different aspects as 
separate arguments. The author’s independence is shown by 
his occasional disagreement with his master, St. Thomas, as, for 
instance, with regard to the first of St. Thomas’s proofs. He 
clearly has little faith in the argument, if, as in the ‘‘Summa contra 
Gentiles,’’ it is based on purely local motion. Moreover, St. 
Thomas’s fourth proof, from grades of perfection, is simply not 
given. 

Certain sections, on matter only indirectly pertaining to the sub- 
ject, appear to be treated at greater length than their inclusion in 
a work on Natural Theology would warrant. One might instance 
the long discussion of Father Maréchal’s solution of the epistemo- 
logical problem, and the section on mystical intuition of God. But 
here, as throughout the book, what he says is packed with matter. 
Perhaps also here and there his criticism is rather unduly subtle; 
but at least it has the merit of stimulating thought. 

To conclude, this is a work which should be of even greater use 
to the professor than to the student (who, indeed, might feel rather 
overwhelmed by it), as it brings him up to date in all the contro- 
versies connected, even somewhat remotely, with his subject. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


An English essay on a deep subject, The Principles of Logic, 
by. C. A. Mace (Longmans, Green & Co.: 12s. 6d.), has been 
written primarily for students of university standing. The usual 
problems connected with deduction and induction are treated fully 
and freshly, though the exposition of traditional logic is somewhat 
perfunctory and incomplete. The author is more at home in the 
works of Johnson, Keynes and Russell, than in those of Aristotle 
and his Scholastic commentators, who, indeed, are not mentioned. 
As a survey of modern logical theory the book is excellent, but it 
shares the epistemological limitations of that theory. The author 
notes on page 242 that his avoidance of any discussion of substance 
and causality is deliberate, but no logical justification of induction 
is possible, except on the metaphysical basis implied by those two 
concepts. 

The series Opuscula et Textus (Aschendorff, Minster) issued 
by Fathers Grabmann and Pelster continues to supply students 
with highly important material in a convenient form and at a 
trifling price. We have lately received the fourteenth and fifteenth 
fascicles. The former (edited by Father J. de Vries, S.J.) con- 
tains the salient passages from the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
dealing with the manner in which the mind knows the truth—a 
point in the system of the Angelic Doctor which has recently been 
the subject of much debate. The latter (edited by Professor B. 
Rosenmétter) gives us a series of passages illustrating the philo- 
sophy of St. Bonaventure. This will be of real service to those 
who desire to know something of the Augustinianism prevalent 
in the Church’s schools before the rise of Aristoteleanism. 

If it does nothing else, The History of Buddhist Thought, by 
Dr. Edward J. Thomas (Kegan Paul: 15s.), lets us see, first of 
all, how little we really know of original Buddhism, and, secondly, 
how very differently the religion, if we may call it a religion, of 
Buddha has been understood. Dr. Thomas writes in the spirit 
of a sympathetic scholar, not of an ardent votary; he seeks the 
truth behind the fiction heaped upon it, allowing it to have its full 
effect, but he is not carried away with enthusiasm by Buddhist 
ideals and Buddhist teaching. The first thing a student of Indian 
thought, whether Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan or Parsee, has 
to learn, is, not only that words used convey different ideas in 
East and in West, but the very ideas themselves seem almost to 
be substantially different. Take that simple word, ‘‘Nothing.”’ 
To the Western it is something negative, an absence, a void; the 
Eastern, on the other hand, considers it as something positive. 
Hence his different concept, both of Creation or coming into 
being, and of Death and ‘‘Nirvana.’’ Indeed, this concept of 
Nothing is, it seems to us, the key to the whole understanding of 
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Buddhism. Dr. Thomas is aware of this need of interpretation: 
and, while the drift of his learned work is to show the infiltrations 
that have materially altered Buddhist teaching in different times 
and different places, he labours hard, by quotation, explanation, 
and comparison, to express the Buddhist meaning of Buddhist 
words, and the truth behind Buddhist paradoxes. We have here 
a work that will be of great service to the student of Eastern 
thought, pointing to the revolution, the modernization, that is 
now going on, owing to the impact of the West upon it; but 
probably the ordinary reader will need some kind of introduction, 
some such work as Dr. Thomas’s previous volume on the life of 
Buddha. We would conclude with one criticism and suggestion. 
Buddhism to-day is a very different thing in Ceylon from Buddh- 
ism in Thibet ; and Buddhism in Japan is different from either. It 
seems to us that Dr. Thomas does not treat the three species 
sufficiently apart. When, for instance, he quotes the Mahayana, 
which he does frequently, we wonder whether the Buddhist of the 
South would always accept the quotation. Perhaps in a future 
edition Dr. Thomas would add an appendix, pointing out differ- 
ences between North and South and East; for this would, it seems 
to us, improve his otherwise illuminating and painstaking work. 


APOLOGETICAL. 


It was a happy inspiration on the part of Mr. Arnold Lunn to 
call his account of his conversion Now I See (Sheed & Ward: 
7s. 6d. n.). One who has recovered his physical sight is convinced 
of his ability to see, not by the medical soundness of the methods 
by which he was cured, but by his actual exercise of sight. So, 
he who has received the gift of Faith does not depend for the 
permanence and clarity of his spiritual vision on the processes which 
preceded his acceptance of that gift. Nor, so long as he wills to 
keep that gift, can anything dim his capacity for sight. Reason 
has done its work in preventing him from acting irrationally and 
will is enabled by grace to make and to keep him faithful. How- 
ever it be with the assent of the mind the consent of the will, which 
makes his act personal, needs the ad hoc help of God, which will 
never be withdrawn on God’s part, but which may, of course, be 
subsequently rejected by the man. Mr. Lunn’s apologia admirably 
illustrates both the human and divine elements in the process of 
becoming a believer—the zeal for truth, the grasp of fundamentals, 
the intellectual honesty, the recalcitrant will, the dread of the yoke 
that certainty brings. The first part describes his own evolution, 
the material on which the spiritual influences worked; the second, 
the preambula fidei, those mental exercises whereby error was 
rooted out and the foundations of truth laid—the solid jumping- 
off platform into God’s arms, the ‘‘venture,’’ as it is so oftea 
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called, whereby the will ceases to resist and has its obedience im- 
mediately rewarded by conviction. The book is exhilarating read- 
ing for Mr. Lunn is a born fighter and had the luck to meet on 
either side foemen worthy of his steel. Dr. Johnson once said 
that he would become a Catholic if only an ‘‘obstinate rationality”’ 
did not prevent him. It was in fact Mr. Lunn’s ‘‘obstinate ration- 
ality’’ that brought him to the threshold of the Faith, enabling him 
to discover and discard spurious imitations. The Catholic Faith 
alone can satisfy man’s demands, whether of heart or head. 
The late Mgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles, was above all things 
else an apostle of the working classes. His conferences and books 
were always specially designed to help and evangelize the poor. 
Le Credo des Humbles, by A. Rosat (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), is a volume 
built upon Mgr. Gibier’s larger work, ‘‘Religion,’’ partly by long 
but apt quotations, partly by conversation linking passages to- 
gether, with telling illustrations thrown in. It is a wonderful sum- 
mary of the things most needed to counteract false notions about 
Reason and Faith, and the virtues that best make a man. The 
book should be of great service to members of the Evidence Guild, 
or to any who have to speak to youth in clubs or other such places. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


As in his former collection of stories, ‘‘The Servants of the 
King,’’ so in The Way of the Queen (Washbourne & Bogan: 
3s. 6d.), Father Martin Dempsey unites, by means of titles of Our 
Lady, a series of narratives from many sources. St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, St. Birgitta, St. Pius V lead the way; we find our- 
selves, later, with Our Lady of Walsingham. Then comes a beau- 
tiful story of Ireland in 1798, which stirs many feelings; and so 
the series goes on. Father Dempsey tells his stories well ; he takes 
the facts and makes them live, dwelling chiefly on the reaction of 
events upon the characters he introduces. And all the time there 
is the lesson of devotion to Our Lady, which has made heroes in 
every generation, not least in our own. 

It is not common to have a spiritual book written by a saint 
about the virtues of another saint. In Virtue and Christian Re- 
finement according to the Spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, we are 
given a translation of a month’s instructions on St. Vincent by his 
modern imitator, Blessed Don Bosco (Ouseley : 3s. 6d.). It is a 
simple, straightforward study, such as might be expected from 
the great master of Catholic Action ; when we have read the thirty- 
one chapters we feel that we know both the author and his model. 
The translation has been well done by a Sister of Charity, and it 
is introduced by a blessing from H.E. Cardinal Bourne. 

A book of good thoughts for every day in the year is given to us 
in Mystical Flowers from Calvary: Maxims from the writings of 
St. Paul of the Cross, Founder of the Congregation of the Holy 
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Passion, selected and arranged by the Rev. Padre Pacifico, of 
the same Congregation, translated from the Spanish by T. M. L. 
Fraser (Washbourne & Bogan: 3s. 6d.). In spite of his love for 
England, the writings of St. Paul of the Cross are little known 
here ; we trust that this collection of maxims and tales for spiritual 
guidance will help to make him more popular. 

The author of Les Realités Invisible, M. Louis Timothée (Cité 
Chrétienne: 7.00 fr.), feels what many feel, that theology may 
easily be far separated from spirituality. Accordingly, in this little 
book, he synopsises the essentials of theology, having chiefly in 
mind the reader who would gladly turn his studies into prayer. He 
does not exactly give us points for meditation, but he so arranges 
his matter that points could easily be made from it; here and 
there, in footnotes, he adds guidance to this end. As a synopsis 
alone the little book is excellent ; as a successful effort to make dry 
bones live it deserves all praise. 

The Redemptorist Fathers could scarcely have produced a more 
worthy memorial of their bicentenary than Circular Letters of Re- 
demptorist Generals, edited by the Very Rev. Edward K. Cant- 
well, C.SS.R. (Bruce, Milwaukee: $2.00). The first Part gives an 
excellent summary of the spirit of St. Alphonsus and the Congre- 
gation he founded, letting us know the secret of the Redemptorist’s 
influence wherever he is found. Then follows a selection of Circu- 
lar Letters, first of the Most Rev. Nicholas Mauron, Superior 
General of the Congregation from 1855 to 1893, and then of the 
Most Rev. Mathias Raus, General from 1894 to 1909. It is a won- 
derful collection of spiritual documents, including almost every 
phase of the spiritual life, and written with all the earnestness 
of those who realize how much depends on the standard they 
set before their brethren. We could not imagine a more satis- 
factory book for spiritual reading, for religious, priests, or lay- 
folk. It is excellently edited and printed and there are marginal 
headings throughout. 

Father Meynard’s Catechisme de la Vie Chrétienne Intérieure 
et Religieuse (Lethielleux: 12.00 fr.) is a solid and illuminative 
treatise on the spiritual life for the especial use of religious. 

In Les Paraboles de L’Evangile, by 1’Abbé Félix Klein (Bloud 
et Gay: 5.00 fr.), which is illustrated with pictures from the Old 
Masters, the learned author provides devotional commentaries on 
those divine stories which bring out the depths of their sig- 
nificance. 


HomMILETIC, 


Those—and they must be many—who, on hearing or reading 
in the Press one of Archbishop Downey’s striking discourses on 
topics of the day, have wished for a more permanent record of 
their wisdom and eloquence, will be gratified by the publication of 
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a selection of his Pulpit and Platform Addresses (B.O. & W.: 5s.) 
during recent years. The Archbishop has the art of stating the 
full claims of Catholicism, whether in education or in civic life or 
in moral conduct with a clearness and force which do not offend, 
even when they do not convince, opponents, and with a con- 
sistency which shows a basis of sound philosophy and unchanging 
Faith. These seventeen utterances indicate, we think, that no 
one has a better claim to the oratorical mantle dropped by the late 
Bishop Hedley than His Grace of Liverpool. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We would venture to describe the Romanticism of Holiness, by 
Father James, O.M.Cap. (Sands: 5s.), as an ambitious book, but 
that will not surprise those who are familiar with the author's 
other works. Father James aims always at the highest he can 
reach. In this volume he studies two saints, St. Francis of Assisi, 
and St. Thérése de Lisieux, and in them he finds the high-water 
mark of romance, or of romanticism, or that ideal which litera- 
ture, and especially poetry, has ever glittering before it. ‘‘In St. 
Francis pre-eminently, by one of those mysteries of sanctity, the 
triad [science, philosophy, and religion] was most fully realized”’ 
(p. 118). This is the main thesis, or one of the main theses, of 
this stimulating book; when he has defended it he turns to St. 
Thérése, and from another angle sees in her a like fulfilment. 

An edifying and interesting account of the ‘‘Apostle of Christ 
the King’’—Marthe de Noaillat, 1865—1926 (Desclée: 15.00 fr.)— 
is written in devotional and graceful style by her sister-in-law, 
Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert. Towards the end of her life, Marthe 
and her husband undertook, with the approval of Benedict XV, 
and later of Pius XI, the world-wide referendum which resulted in 
the solemn proclamation of the sovereign rights of Jesus Christ, 
and the institution of the Feast of His Royalty. 

It may seem to many that Our Lady of Lourdes is somewhat 
arbitrary in her choice of those whom she elects to heal. But 
Louis de Bonniéres, in Figures de Miraculés (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), 
gives reasons for another opinion. He has taken twelve cases of 
certified miracles, and, as far as he has been able, he has traced 
their whole story from beginning to end. The result is a series of 
most interesting chapters, which might well pass for romances, 
were it not that they are true; after each we are able to tell our- 
selves that now we understand a little better why Our Lady chose 
to favour this one out of so many others. His is a new way of 
extolling Our Lady; it begins where the Bureau des Constata- 
tions ends, giving a fresh soul to the body. The author has done 
his work wonderfully well, showing us characters regarding whom 
we can say that we do not wonder that Our Lady listened to their 
prayers. 
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A new study of St. Mary Magdalen, founded chiefly on Raban 
Maurus, Vie de Sainte Marie-Madeleine, by Abbé Jean Brierre 
(Lethielleux: 12.00 fr.), but eschewing the Talmud, does not hesi- 
tate to maintain, not only the unity of the ‘‘Mary’’ of the Gospels, 
but also the subsequent tradition of the sojourn of Mary with Our 
Lady at Ephesus, and later her coming to Marseilles. The story 
of her life, assuming these traditions, is told with a wealth of learn- 
ing taken from many sources, as a long bibliography proves; at 
the end, in three long appendices, the author gives his reasons 
for maintaining the truth of his assumptions. Readers are still 
free to dispute them, but here we have them clearly, positively, and 
plausibly stated. 

That an eighth edition of La Vierge Marie, by Abbé Garriguet 
(Téqui: 15.00 fr.), should be called for, is sufficient evidence that 
it has supplied a want. The volume, of 450 pages, might almost 
be described as a Marian encyclopedia; there is no point con- 
cerning Our Lady which it does not seem to touch, from her pre- 
destination to the present devotion to her. The book was first 
published in 1916; this edition seems to be a reprint, without any 
addition relating to more recent developments. A copious Table 
of Contents makes reference easy. We may say that the author 
is very conservative in spirit with a disposition not to question 
venerable traditions. 

If any biographical writer is looking for material on which to 
work, he could find none better than is provided by Une Etoile: 
Eve Lavalliére, by H. Willette (Téqui: 12.00 fr.). The book, how- 
ever, could not be translated merely as it is; it is written in a vivid, 
impressionist style which defies a literal version. But for interest 
it can scarcely be beaten. It is the first complete life of the French 
actress whose conversion stirred Paris some ten years ago, and 
who died in 1928. An almost tragic childhood, a youth of craving, 
a leap to the highest rank in the dramatic profession, a conversion, 
followed by devoted service of the Arab in Tunis, long suffering, 
and a death like that of a saint—such are the outlines of this 
striking and edifying career. 


HISTORICAL. 


Chronologia Vitae Christi ‘‘quam e fontibus digessit et ex 
ordine proposuit Urbanus Holzmeister, S.J.’’ (Rome: from the 
Pont. Institut. Biblicum) is an admirably thorough and scholarly 
collection of sources. Every scrap of relevant evidence which might 
serve to determine the pivotal dates in the history of the God-Man 
is here put together, and those who study in any detail the bewilder- 
ing complexity of the data, will scarcely be surprised that Father 
Holzmeister does not come to any positive conclusion on any single 
point, though he narrows the field considerably. Though it might 
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be possible to suggest one or two useful additions to the list of 
modern writers—perhaps the discussion of the ‘‘census cycle,” 
under Augustus, in Grenfell & Hunt (Oxy. Pap. II, 207 sqq.) might 
have been referred to on page 29, and Father Martindale’s article 
in the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia”’ on ‘‘Christmas’’ still seems worthy 
of notice—the number of works quoted is almost embarrassingly 
large. The following summary of the writer’s tentative conclu- 
sions may be worth appending. (1) Year of the Nativity: 7, 8, or 
9 B.c.; (2) Date of the Nativity: sometime in the winter months; 
(3) ‘‘Anno quintodecimo Tiberii’’: 26-7 or 28-9 a.p., with perhaps 
a slight emphasis on the latter date, though this would seem to be 
at variance with (4) Date of Crucifixion: 30 or 33 A.D., with a 
slight probability in favour of the former. 

Everyone knows that immense work is being done by women 
on the foreign missions, but how much that work really is can be 
known only to a few. That indefatigable champion of the missions, 
M. Georges Goyau, who always loves to look at the world as a 
whole, has written another most useful and inspiring book, La 
Femme dans les Missions (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.), in which he 
traces the growth of women’s missionary work from the begin- 
nings of the Church to our own time. So far as he is able, he 
gives the names of all the religious orders of women engaged on 
the mission field, their origin, where they are labouring, and what 
is the work they are doing; in one of his appendices he has even 
traced the native religious orders that have sprung into existence, 
mainly in the twentieth century. Wherever this book penetrates, 
we feel sure that no one familiar with French will pass it un- 
noticed ; and whoever ventures to read only a page will marvel at 
the wonderful work being done, and the heroism being shown, by 
thousands of women, of all nations, for the cause of Christ through- 
out the world. And that never more than now; indeed in our own 
time the labour has spread beyond belief. If it is true, as some- 
one has said, that a civilization may be tested by the position of 
its women, then that civilization for which the Church stands was 
never greater or stronger than it is to-day. 

In a portly volume, well printed and turned out, the Editor of 
the Sydney Catholic Press, Mr. P. S. Cleary, offers what may be 
called a supplement and continuation of J. F. Hogan’s Irish in 
Australia, now more than forty-five years old. One-fifth of the 
population of Australia is Catholic, and of that section about 
ninety per cent is Irish, so Mr. Cleary’s Australia’s Debt to Irish 
Nation-Builders (B. O. & W.: 13s. 6d.) contains incidentally a 
great deal about the progress of the Church in the great sub- 
continent, many of the ‘‘nation-builders’’ having been Catholic 
ecclesiastics. Australia illustrates the same phenomenon of which 
America had given an earlier example—the capacity of the Irish 
race to rise to high position in government, law and the professions 
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when free from the political conditions of their native land. But 
Mr. Cleary’s narrative is not conceived in a boastful spirit. It 
collects a vast number of facts under different categories, and 
even that is but a fraction, according to Archbishop Sheehan, 
the Coadjutor of Sydney, who writes a witty and appreciative 
Foreword, of the materials available. The volume should have 
a great vogue both in Australia and ‘‘at home.”’ 


LITERARY. 


The name of Léon Bloy is naturally better known in France 
than in England, but his novel, Le Désespéré, is one that perhaps 
will in time become a world classic. The conception of the heroine, 
Véronique, in that novel is drawn from a real person; indeed the 
whole book has in it a ring of autobiography. M. Jacques Mari- 
tain, in a small volume, Lettres 4 Véronique (Desclée: 13.50 fr.), 
has published the actual letters of Léon Bloy to the original 
Véronique. They make an absorbing study, revealing as they do 
two ardent souls, groping their way from the depths to the heights, 
and supporting each other by human love. In a lengthy Intro- 
duction M. Maritain gives the key to the letters. 


FICTION. 


A very long ‘‘day’’ extending over several generations is com- 
prised in the title of Miss Josephine Wilson’s novel, From Dawn 
to Dusk (Gill & Sons: 6s.). The successive introduction of several 
sets of characters interferes with the impressiveness of the tale 
and, as it is mainly concerned with their various emotions of love 
and hate, weakens its interest. But it is a wholesome narrative 
with a mainly Irish setting and throughout breathes a spirit of 
sound Catholicism. 

Rosie Grande Soeur (Desclée: 9.00 fr.) is a charming girls’ 
story, not without its touch of pathos, by a well-known writer— 


Jacqueline Vincent. 


ASCETICAL. 


The anonymous mistress of novices, who has already made her- 
self conspicuous by some remarkable books for young Religious, 
has added to her list, Vertus cachées de la Vie Religieuse (Téqui: 
12.00 fr.). It treats of humility, simplicity, discretion or prudence, 
modesty in behaviour, obedience, and fraternal charity, with that 
shrewdness of observation and that psychological insight which we 
have recognized in her other books. She makes the novice, and 
not the novice only, realize how much of religious life is contained 
in these ‘‘ordinary’’ virtues; without going outside the duties of 


every day she depicts a saintly ideal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first impression one gets from Father Thurston’s singu- 
larly interesting and informative volume, Superstition (The Cen- 
tenary Press: 2s. 6d. n.), is that man, if a ‘‘reasoning animal’’ in 
essence, is frequently wholly irrational in thought and act. Those 
of the race whose directing principle is uninfluenced by ignorance, 
error and prejudice are remarkably few. Newman goes so far as 
to say—*‘After all, man is not a reasoning animal: he is a seeing, 
feeling, contemplating, acting, animal,’’ and as thinking is weari- 
some he prefers to guide himself by his unsorted impressions. The 
evidence is to be found in this little volume, packed full of informa- 
tion about the superstitions of all ages, races and classes, the fruit 
of wide reading and skilled interpretation. No times are exempt 
from these intellectual perversions, for civilization does not seem to 
lessen the amount of superstition; no specific forms of belief have 
freed believers from this weakness, which is inherent in fallen 
human nature. And for obvious reasons it is precisely the be- 
lievers in the supernatural who are most exposed to the danger 
of superstition. The border-line between well-grounded faith and 
baseless credulity is often obliterated especially amongst the un- 
educated. The materialist is forced by his own denials to consider 
all faith as superstition but, as a sort of nemesis, he himself is 
very prone to fall into the like errors. Happily, many superstitious 
practices are merely foolish and have no immoral connotation: 
they are signs of weakness of mind rather than want of goodwill. 

The phenomenon of production outrunning consumption is ob- 
servable in other fields than those of agriculture, viz., in the fields 
of literature. The reading world is being smothered by the out- 
put of books: in this country alone some 15,000 per annum are 
registered. The mere cataloguing and classifying of this enormous 
output is a work in itself which only a few big libraries can at- 
tempt. But a well-known bibliographer, Father Stephen Brown, 
S.J., has had the courage and the immense industry to try to do 
something of the sort for Catholics. His An Introduction to 
Catholic Booklore (B.O. & W.: 5s.), though first in logical order, 
is the fourth volume he has published for the benefit of Catholic 
librarians, students, and general readers. His catalogue of Novels 
and Tales by Catholic Writers (B.O. & W.: 1s.), the fifth revised 
edition of which lies before us, is invaluable to all those who have 
to supervise the reading of youth or who wish to know what they 
may themselves read without moral offence—a vast selection even 
when those books are omitted which are the shame of their Catholic 
authors. He has also published a large Index of Catholic Bio- 
graphies (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) and a useful hand list of Catholic 
Mission Literature (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.). All these volumes in- 
dicate the wealth of literature produced in English-speaking coun- 
tries by Catholic authors, but the first mentioned is more than a 
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mere introduction: it is a very valuable discussion under every as- 
pect of all English writings which present in one way or another 
the Catholic attitude towards human life. It deals, for instance, 
with Catholic Reference Books, and here takes in the whole world 
in its survey, as in its lists of Catholic publishers; it gives biblio- 
graphies of prominent Catholic authors; it enumerates various 
series produced by learned societies; it contains many warnings 
as to the danger of taking for guidance the reading-recommen- 
dations of non-Catholic societies which have no standard of moral 
or religious value. In fact, we may say emphatically—no Catholic 
librarian should be without it. 

“‘Drawing Without Tears’’ might be another title for Le Lan- 
gage des Lignes (La Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.)-—so interesting 
are the examples given, so aptly graded and so helpfully explained. 


MUSICAL. 


Chant at the Altar (B. Herder, London) is a little manual, in- 
tended for priests and seminarians, and giving in a practical form 
the principles and method of singing the various chants whilst 
at the same time pointing out the usual defects and distortions to 
which the Chant is subjected. Its use in seminaries and presbyteries 
would improve our liturgical services. 

Don’ts for Choristers, by John Newton (Heffer: 6d. net), is a 
sequel to the same expert’s ‘‘don’ts’’ for Organists, and for choir 
masters. He is not so simple as to imagine a few ‘‘don’ts’’ will 
make the perfect chorister. The form is only a pithy medium 
for conveying good sound technical advice. Behind this, one senses 
the ripe experience of the choir master who has been ‘‘through the 
mill.’” 

Books OF REFERENCE. 

The Catholic Who’s Who for 1934 (B.O. & W.: 5s. n.) is graced 
by a thoughtful Preface, enlarging on its significance” and its 
lesson, from the skilled pen of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. Its pages, 
as she points out, are redolent of past history and representative 
of the far-flung Catholicity of the Commonwealth. With a slightly 
narrower mesh the draw-net might have included many more about 
whom, as public characters, the public might desire some informa- 
tion; on the other hand, it is not always the public characters who 
most benefit the public. The progress of the Faith amongst the 
English-speaking people may well be mainly credited to the multi- 
tudes of obscure, prayerful and self-sacrificing people whom Who’s 
Who will never know. 

The utility of the Catholic Directory (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), 
which is nearing its 100th year of publication, increases with the 
lapse of time: the possession of the issue of the current year is 
one sure sign of a family or an individual fervent in the Faith, for, 
apart from its personal service, the tabulation and detailed present- 
ment of so many edifying activities, make consoling reading for 
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all to whom the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom is dear. In the 
Statistical Tables (580-1) a mistake seems to have crept in. The 
total of Public Churches and Chapels in 1932 is given as 2,277: 
that of 1933, 2,196—a decrease of eighty-one. But it is well known 
that the number is increasing. The apparent decrease occurs in the 
diocese of Leeds which in 1932 has 169 Churches and Chapels and 
in 1933, only eighty-one. Leeds cannot have lost eighty-eight 
places of worship in one year. Videant consules! 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The C.T.S. has had the happy idea of binding into one neat 
volume at 1s. 6d., with the title Catholic Oxford and Cambridge, 
three pamphlets on Oxford, Cambridge, and the Universities gener- 
ally by Mgr. Barnes, Father MacGillivray and Miss Cunnington 
respectively. The book is a striking testimony to the great part 
played by the Catholic Church in the preservation and advance- 
ment of learning wherever her influence spread. Other new two- 
penny productions are: Babylonia and Assyria, No. 10 of the 
important ‘‘Studies in Comparative Religion’’ series, by Pére A. 
Condamin, S.J., an expert on all Biblical subjects; St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, by Dom Maurice Bell, O.S.B., a new life re- 
placing one long absent from the Catalogue; Blessed Richard 
Langhorne, a Catholic barrister, martyred for the Faith in 1679, 
a victim of the Oates Plot, who acted as legal adviser to William 
Blundell of Crosby: hence the Life, by Miss Margaret Blundell, is 
full of the inner history of ‘‘penal times’’; Father Emmanuel 
d’Alzon (1810—1880), by the Rev. Andrew Beck, A.A., a vivid 
account of Founder and foundation of the great Congregation of 
the Assumption which bulked so largely in the history of the 
French Church during the last century; Because by Thy Holy 
Cross ..., a Lenten Play by Miss Fflorens Roch, very appropriate 
for the coming season, especially as the C.T.S. charges no fee. 
Blessed John Southworth, by Rev. J. L. Whitfield, is a new issue 
of the life of the Westminster martyr whose Shrine in the Cathedral 
is now such a focus of devotion; Does the Catholic Church Perse- 
cute?, another reprint, is a reasoned refutation by the Rev. J. 
Keating, S.J., of the ancient yet ever-living calumny against the 
Spouse of Christ. 

The Catholic Mind for December 22nd reprints from our pages, 
amongst other papers, ‘‘Anglicanism, merely a Schism?’’, a re- 
pudiation of the claims of Anglicanism to be a Church in any real 
sense, whilst the first number of 1934, January 8th, contains an 
able exposition of Christian ethics regarding sex, called ‘‘The 
Divine Romance of Marriage,’’ by I. W. Cox, S.J. 

The Foundress of that Community of Benedictine nuns, familiar 
to Londoners by their chapel of Perpetual Adoration at Tyburn, 
died there some ten years ago. A sketch of her interesting and 
edifying life—she did not become a Religious till she was sixty 
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years of age—is given by Pére Emile Bouvy, S.J., in Mére Marie 
de Saint-Pierre: Fondatrice et Premiére Supérieure Générale des 
Seurs Adoratrices du Sacré-Ceur de Montmartre 1838—1924, 
and will do much to make her great work better known. 

Pére Bourgeois, S.J., author of L’Appel des Races au Catho- 
licisme, is a French missionary in Esthonia who has given practical 
expression to the desire of the Holy See to facilitate the return 
of the dissident East to the Fold by himself embracing the Slavonic 
Rite and labouring, like so many others, to break down the pre- 
judices and misunderstandings which centuries of political division 
have created. He can speak then with authority, both historically 
and doctrinally, of the essential universality of the Church, which 
in a true sense makes no distinction between Jew or Gentile, Latin 
or Greek, white or black, in her all-embracing mission. 

A new and valuable aid to the early formation of devotional 
habits is embodied in The Way of the Infant Jesus (Sands: 1s.), 
compiled by a priest, which is a series of ‘‘Stations’’ (prayers, 
meditations, etc.) connected with twelve episodes in the Hidden 
Life and intended to familiarize little ones with the example of Our 
Lord from the very beginning. It is tastefully illustrated by an 
unnamed Religious. 

Good News for God’s Children, by the Rev. L. A. Gales, comes 
from America, but is obtainable from George Coldwell, Ltd., 
for 6d. net. It is the Story of Creation and Redemption told in 
simple and dignified language by the Creator Himself and by His 
Divine Son in a series of thirty ‘‘talks,’’ beautifully illustrated 
with coloured pictures and accompanied by appropriate prayers— 
a device well adapted to make religion interesting and real to the 


young. 


It may interest our readers to learn that Miss Digby Beste, whose 
personally conducted tour to Rome last November proved such a success, has 
been asked to arrange for another Pilgrimage-Tour before the Closing of the 
Holy Door. Should the necessary number of applications be made, this tour 
will be organized and would include a visit to Assisi and Florence as well as 
the eight days in Rome. For all particulars please apply to Miss Digby 
Beste, Hotel d’Italie, Via Quattro Fontane, Rome. 
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